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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journal are 
sufficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
che Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
vere would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
<nown solely in its own name and character. But as 
such a course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of oar sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

LeonarpD Bacon. 
Jos. P. Taomrson. 
R. S. Svoras, Jun. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNIVATIONS. 


For the Independent 


POSITION AND POLICY OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


which is to take place at Pittsfield within a few 
which principles and plans of vital importance 
to the members and friends of the Board some 


Whether my suggestions shall coincide with your 
views or not, | hope you will give me a little 
space in your columns. 

It is quite plain that the Board does not see its 
present true position. For many years it was 
the only Foreign Missionary organization in the 
United States of any note; consequently it drew 
its funds from all parts of the country, and to 
some extent from various denominations of Chris- 
tians. Italone had any regularly printed organ 
of communication with the public in the shape 
of a magazine; indeed, there were for a long 
time after its commencement, no great national 
societies for any purpose like the Tract and Bible 
Societies. From these facts it naturally grew 
into great notice and prominence; it was the 
great institution of the day; the generation 
which grew up with it, enshrined it supreme in 
their hearts; the men who managed it, were men 
of high rank in the estimation of the churches; 
and the larger streams of benevolence ran into its 
treasury. Just as naturally, in its plans and ap- 
peals, it unconsciously regarded itself as the 
great central benevolent orb, in the midst of use- 
ful and smaller lights. Having arevenue, which 


for a long course of years regularly increased, it} Board should remember, in their plans, that there 


appears to have been expected, as one of the 
laws of nature, that the increase would go on 
almost indefinitely. 

But the position of the religious world has be- 
come very materially changed within forty years. 


Numerous powerful and much needed religious | ; 
organizations have come into existence, which, } selves to pay off a debt; and that new questions 


though small at first, have been gradually work- 
ing their way into a very high place in the esti- 
mation of the churches. The various denomina- 
tions of Christians in the land have formed 
missionary societies of their own, absorbing, of 
course, all their own resources and practical 
sympathies. Even those denominations which 
for a long time acted in and through the Board 
have seceded. The Presbyterian Church [old 
school) has now its own missionary organiza- 
tion There are quite significant intimations 
that the Dutch Reformed will have; and the 
opinion is gaining ground that the Presbyterian 
Chureh [new school] will, ere long, wish to have 
their Missionary operations conducted by a so- 
cally. In addition to this, the number is increas- 
ig of those who give their sympathy and aid to 
ioreign missions which are more avowedly an- 
tagonisti¢ to Slavery 

The American Board, therefore, does by no 
aeans hold that prominent and almost exclusive 
place in the estimation and affections of the reli- 
gious community which was once conceded to it. 
Not, of course, that these societies are opposed 
(0 the Board, but they naturally attract some of 
‘he strength and interest formerly given to it. 

Suil further: other objects have grown into 
commanding prominence. Home Missions have 
been gradually expanding in importance and 
urgency until they seem paramount. Since for- 
eigners, almost literally by millions, have been 
pouring in upon.us, and are to come almost by 
uations or tribes, bringing in their errors, super- 
sitions and vices, and infusing such a terrible 
amount of ignorance and Romanism into our 


population, —the Christians of the United States 
dave been startled, and are beginning to feel that 
‘he regeneration of their own country is a work 
of appalling magnitude and difficulty, and of 
“upreme obligation. Men and money must be 


employed freely in this work, or else the country, 
liberty, and foreign missions, will go down to the 
tomb together The late accessions of territory 
reel given yet additional magnitude, interest and 
“tals to this department of labor. The Tract and 
Bible Societies, also, are assuming a much more 
prominent position, and have revenues which 
ow equal those of the Board, although of more 
fecent origin. ‘Those organizations which aim 
‘0 reach the Romanist, the Sailor, the Sabbath- 
‘chool, and a variety of other objects, claim justly 

‘money and aid of the Church, and open 
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gationalists will be cooled or alienated. 


churches and presbyteries at the West will se 


heathen through other agencies 


be attempted, the result will be the same. 


tures will grow up with a large income, and that 
the income of the American Board is about as 
large as that of any corporation ought to be. 
The writer knows some men, the friends of the 
Board, corporate members, indeed, and who never 
mean to help any other Board, who do, on this 
ground, withhold donations or diminish them, 


enough. 


peril the interests of their charge. 
We can all recollect thata few years since there 


course pursued at that crisis. The committee in 
meeting that exigency, did not cut down the 
smaller and barren missions, which might have 
been abandoned, so far as we could see, without 
injury,—for no results were obtained by them,— 
and thus have money to carry on their other and 
important missions, with unembarrassed energy. 
They laid hold on those large and important mis- 
sions first; ruthlessly cut down their schools and 
operations, and almost entirely crippled their 
energy. There could be no apparent reason for 
this cruel system, except the fact that a “ wail” 
would in this way be raised, which would come 
back to the churches and induce them to raise 
money and pay off the debt. Will the Board pur- 
sue that same course at Pittsfield ? 

Again: It is not an unusual argument, used 
with some who object to the course pursued by 
the Board, “ Will you let the heathen perish be- 


the only alternative was the support of the 
Board or the abandonment of the heathen. The 


are now numerous other channels by which the 
heathen may be reached; that for the reasons 
already mentioned they cannot depend on any 
considerable increase to their regular income, and 
much less on any indefinite enlargement—that 
he churches will not frequently arouse them- 


must be met with a wise and earnest spirit, or 


regain. OBSERVER. 


For the Independent. 


THE INSTALLATION AT ALEXANDER, AND THE 
GENESEE PRESBYTERY. 


ened dissolution of the Union.” 


Presbytery : 


but that weg acted ignorantly of the wrong, therefore. 
* Resolved, 
consummation. 


approbation of it.” 


remarkable movement of Presbytery. 
the facts in the case: The church at Alexande 


belonging to them I am not apprised—whethe 
that of 1801 or that of 1808. Nor does it matte 


erastination, have all been tried, and in the 
process each year some friends of the Board have 
been alienated. Still the question knocks louder 
and more imperatively than ever fora hearing 
anda decision. It cannot now be stifled or evaded. 
But delay has now brought the Board into that 
state in which any decision will make trouble. 
If true Anti-Slavery ground be taken, great num- 
bers of Presbyterians and anti-abolition Congre- 


4 If they 
continue the present Pro-Slavery policy, whole 


cede from them; not abandoning the heathen 
because the Board acts wrong, but reaching the 
If some evasive 
course, which commits the Board to no principles, 


Moreover, the progress of events has raised 
the question, “how large an income can be safely 
and economically entrusted to any one society ™” 
The number is not small who think that beyond 
certain limits, it is not wise to go—that, almost 
unavoidably, abuses and extravagant expendi- 





invited Mr. A. Kidder, a licentiate, to become their 
pastor. He accepted the call. A council was 
invited, in due form for the occasion, to be con- 
vened on the 5th of June, P. M., to examine the 
candidate, and if judged proper to ordain him. 
Every Cangregational member of that council 
understood as a matter of course, that if the or- 
dination took place it would be on the next day, 
June 6th. But three or four days before that time 
it comes out that Presbytery is to meet at Byron 
on that day, June 6th, to ordain a missionary. I 
-| will not say that meeting was appointed with the 
design of throwing obstacles in the way of the 
ordination at Alexander, or interpose a practical 
veto to the members of Presbytery acting in 
council, but truly, it looked very likeit. The coun- 
cil organized and went through the examination, 
as your readers have already been apprised. But 
it became necessary for council to proceed at the 
time contemplated in the ordaining service with- 
out aid from their brethren of Presbytery, or 
to postpone the ordination till evening. The lat- 
ter course was adopted. 


the call 


The council, it should be stated, was, by 
constituted 
large majority of members of Presbytery, out 
of respect to that body. As a still further 
compliment to them some of the most prominent 
parts‘of the ordaining service were assigned to 


of the church, 


because the annual receipts are now large 


If there is any truth in the foregoing sugges- 
tions they ought to be pondered during the de- 
liberations at Pittsfield, and should modify 
seriously the future plans of the Board. For it 
As the meeting of the “American Board,” | js easy to see that a course of policy—if these ve- 
'W | marks are true—not adjusted to meet the course 

weeks, is to be one of Very great moment, in| of events, would infallibly lead to disaster. If 
instead of taking careful observation as to their 

are to be discussed, will you allow me to present position, and entering on the great business of the 
Board, they simply indulge a missionary festival 

considerations, which, I fear, are overlooked. | or religious holiday, they will throw into fearful 


wasa large debton the Board. We recollect, too, the 


cause the Board are wrong or mistaken?” as if 


the Board will lose ground which it can never 


Messrs. Eprrors:—My mind has dwelt with 
no little interest on the subject of remark ina 
late number of The Independent, headed “ threat- 


Some weeks subsequently to the action of the 
council at Alexander which installed Mr. Kidder, 
ciety of their own, or by themselves ecclesiasti- | Genesee Presbytery held a meeting, at which the 
conduct of that church in the case, and of those 
brethren of Presbytery who took part as mem- 
bers of counvil, was brought under adjudication. 
The matter, it is said, occasioned quite a spirited 
debate, and the following “act and testimony ” 
was passed and placed on the records of the 


“ Presbytery having reason to believe that the church 
at Alexander, in calling a council to ordain and install 
A. Kidder their Pastor, without previously consulting 
with the Presbytery, did not design to treat this body 
with disrespect, nor disregard their obligations to us, 


That while we regret that they pursued the 
course they did, we dismiss the subject, so far as the 
church is concerned, by expressing the hope, that the 
union will prove eminently lasting and profitable, 
both to pastor and people, though disorderly in its 


Some of our New England brethren will doubt- 
less be curious to inquire into the reason of this 
These are 


has existed some thirty years or more. It was 
organized like the great body of churches in 
Western New York—a Congregational church, 
and has adhered, without deviating, to its original 
platform and usages, save so far as to come into 
“the plan of union,” so called, alias accommoda- 
ting plan. By which of the plans bearing these 
appellations Presbytery claimed that church as 


which. All that can be made out of the latter is, 
it was a bargain by which the “ Middle Associa- 


their number. The very course, in fact, was pur- 
sued provided by the plan of union of 1801, ina 
case where only a paft of the members were Con- 
gregationalists. Here all were Congregational- 
ists. The composition of the council was just 
of that kind so warmly commended in Hotchkin’s 
history of churches in Western New-York.— 
Speaking of his own installation at West Bloom- 
field by an Ecclesiastical council composed of 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, he says: 
“ It is pleasing to notice at this early period, the 
friendliness of feeling existing between the min- 
isters and churches of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian denominations.” But now it seems 
a strange change has come over the face of things. 
Such a council is not now to be called by a Con- 
gregational church about to ordain a Congrega- 
tiona! pastor, without being charged with “ dis- 
orderly” conduct. Presbyterian ministers are 
found who are willing to declare openly that 
they will take no part in such ordinations and 
installations. They will not sit in council even 
when they compose three-fourths of it and are 
able to control everything according to the book, 
and guarantee a church a sound ministry. If any 
should aid and abet in such a disorderly act, 
they will record their solemn protest and censure 
against them ! 

Ought that church to have asked Presbytery 
to ordain their pastor? Had they known he 
wished to join that body they might have done 
so. They knew otherwise. And how could they 
do otherwise than they did. Would Presbytery, 
had they been invited, have ordained a minister 
over that church who was not of their body and 
did not intend to be? This question was put to 
several of those brethren before the council was 
organized—their reply, unhesitatingly, was No. 
What then should they have done? The breth- 
ren answered,—We don’t see how they could have 
done otherwise than they did. The refusal, then, 
to act in council is tantamount to saying to every 
church embraced in the accommodation plan, 
“You shall not have a pastor who agrees with 
you in matters of church polity and discipline, 
unless it be our good pleasure to allow you one.” 
Let the churches embraced in the plans of ac- 
commodation and union understand this matter. 
Let them know how much of the religious liberty 
of the Puritans is left them, when such assump- 
tions are made. Let our brethren at the East 
understand it. Proclaim it in New England. 
Let the echo ring among the Green Mountains 
and White Mountains, and from Holyoke and 
Tom up and down the valley of the Connecticut. 
Let little Rhode Island, of Roger Williams memo- 
ry, know what are the principles of civil liberty 
allowed to their sons and grandsons at the West. 
See what the effect will be. Yours, 

Western New York. 
For the Independent. 


“CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS.” 


In The Independent of July 26 is a notice of 
the installation of Rev. L. C. Rouse, on the 14th 
of June, as pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Edwardsburgh, Cass Co., Michigan, by the 
Presbytery of St. Joseph. “Sermon from Rev. 
George Duffield, of Detroit ; Constitutional Ques- 
tions by Rev. David Meeker, of Lima.” The edi- 
tor remarks: “ What the Constitutional questions 
of the Presbyterians have to do with the instal- 
lation of a pastor over a Congregationa] church 
>| we do not see. This ‘Congregational church at 
Edwardsburgh’ is enumerated in the minutes of 
the N. S. General Assembly as Presbyterian.” 
Even so, and we presume hundreds of others. 
Of nearly 150 churches in connection with the 


“As for those members of our body who partici-| Western Reserve Synod in Northern Ohio, the 
ated in the installation as members of the council, 
resbytery regard their conduct in the matter as more 
blameworthy than the action of the church, and they 
accordingly record this minute, to express their dis- 


writer cannot name to exceed five that he sup- 
poses to be Presbyterian. A large majority, per- 
haps three-fourths, have not even the apology 
for a “Session” afforded by a Standing Commit- 
tee. Yet they are in connection with Presbytery, 
and are there represented as completely as if they 
had a bench of elders. To such churches the 
r| Presbytery stands in a relation so similar to the 
Consociation of Connecticut that few are sensi- 
ble of any practical difference. 

Such, too, is the church at Edwardsburgh, and 
many more in Michigan. Both pastor and 
church are in connection with the Presbytery of 
St. Joseph. Both have a seat there and a voice 
in all its proceedings. So have other Congrega- 
tional churches. We take the Presbyterian 
r| “Book” as a proper guide in ecclesiastical ac- 
t}tion. The “Constitutional questions,” we sup- 
pose, are such as “in substance” are responded to 
in every Scriptural connection of pastor and peo- 


Jelcs of deep interest. Their respective agents | tion” became entitled to a representation of its| ple. They are such as both parties would doubt- 
‘ul magazines also, direct public attention in| churches in meetings of the Synod of Genesee, as | !ess answer affirmatively, were we Independents 
‘hese various channels. if said Association had been a Presbytery. Not|of the most rigid character. 

Now, although there is no rivalship in} a word does it contain about Presbyteries ordain-} The writer supposes this church to be a fair 
“ese societies—though they all indeed regard | ing the ministers of those churches. Not asylla-| tepresentative of a numerous class at the West. 
“ach other as co-workers, and are actually in | ble is there providing for Congregational churches The object of uniting with Presbytery is not so 
“tre harmony, yet it must necessarily follow, | becoming subject to Presbyteries belonging to much to maintain a particular type of ecclesiasti- 


that the Board is no longer a great central body, 
‘ut one of a sisterhood of organizations—al] 
Selng the children of the Church. It is plain, 
therefore, that its resources must be more limited ; 
“uc The excessive and almost idolatrous attach- 


their only hope. 


“reserved rights” of Congregational churches. 





‘ent with which it has been regarded has van- 
ished. Even should it go down, there are organi- 
‘ations already in existence which can at once 
40 its work. 

Vne fact only will be mentioned, out of multi- 
‘udes, as corroborative’ of these views: The 
Board, for ten or twelve years past, has been 
Sttiving to increase its income. It has urged, 
*ppealed, run in debt, argued and entreated ; it 
bas ciphered out the income it might easily re- 
ceive by a small gift from each Congregationalist, 
or by & per centage added to present gifts; but in 
Vain, Its regular revenue, with small fluctua- 
Yons, has been nearly Stationary, while all other 
Societies have increased their revenues ten, twen- 
'y, fifty aud a hundred percent. That is a very 
“ignificant fact, It would be well for the Board 
at Pittsfield to ponder it, and the reasons for it. 

Again: the progress of opinion, and the devel- 
°pments of experience, have raised questions and 
obstacles which the Board must meet, and which 
Will affect them seriously, whatever course they 
nay take. Thus, for instance, the Slavery ques- 
“on, in its present form, was unknown, thirty 
years ago. But the Board seems to forget this, 
and appears to think it cam treat the matter just 
As it Was treated then, Evasion, silence and pro- 


ment, unless they choose to alter it themselves. 
(See Plan). 





them, or looking to them for their pastors as 
All this is innovation upon the 
original “plan,” and encroachment upon the 


The church at Alexander has never before had 
@ pastor installed over them, having been served 
only by stated supplies. They have not had so 
much as one Presbyterian among them to instruct 
them in the principles of church order laid down 
in the book. No wonder they should be “igno- 
rant” that there was any law, either of propriety 
or necessity, requiring them to consult Presby- 
tery whether they might have a pastor ordained 
over them who was known to have views of 
church polity like theirown. Yet, ignorant as 
they were, they seemed to have understood that 
all plans of union “leave Congregational churches 
undisturbed in the administration of their govern- 


The Alexander Church never alter- 
ed their form of administering their government. 
The choice of a pastor, and the right of ordain- 
ing him Congregationally, they regarded as pro- 
perly coming within the administering of the 
government of the church. If not, the sons of 
the Puritans might as well strike hands with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or London, the Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, or the Pope of Rome him- 
self, and still indulge the delusion that they re- 
tained all their own usuages appertaining to gov- 


scipline 
In April the church at Alexander unanimously 


cal organization as to cultivate a fraternal inter- 
course with neighboring churches and ministers. 
Such, too, the writer frankly avows to be his 
own purpose. He chooses to associate with 
brethren in the ministry and with churches of 
congenial views and feelings as he finds them 
around him. The church does the same. The 
peculiarities of pronouncing “ Shibboleth” neither 
we nor the brethren or churches we associate 
with have ever entered into or discussed. 

Were the churches and ministers around us to 
become Congregational in their ecclesiastical or- 
ganization we should doubtless desire still to re- 
main with them, But we are united and peace- 
ful as we are, and none among us complain of 
friction in the working of our ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. To adjust it to Congregationalism, 
therefore, would require time and labor, and pos- 
» | sibly create hard feelings and disruption, only at 
best to crown our efforts by arriving at the prac- 
tical point we now occupy. We try to remember 
the proverb, “Let well alone” —L. C. Rowse. 

REMARK. 

We are happy to hear from our brother an ex- 
planation of the position which he occupies. 
His statement is, we doubt not, a just representa- 
tion of the views of multitudes. We only wish 
now to ask three questions: First. How came 
the churches, being all Congregational, to be or- 
ganized into Presbyteries ! Second. Is the “ fric- 
tion” of the two General Assemblies taken into 
the account in estimating the expense of the 
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present system? Third. Has not the fact that 
there are ngw orderly and vigorous Congrega- 
tional Associations over the West so far altered 
the state of things as to reopen the question 
whether it is not best on the whole for Congre- 
gational churches to be publicly reported as 
such ? 

[The obliging and intelligent correspondent to 
whom our readers have been indebted for the 
valuable sketches concerning Texas, has delayed 
his fourth and concluding article, as he informs 
us, in the expectation of receiving more particu- 
lar information on certain points, for which he 
had written to Texas. But not obtaining an ans- 
wer to his inquiries, he sends the article as it is, 
for which he will please accept our thanks. ] 


For the Independent. 


SKETCHES OF TEXAS.—NO, IY. 


Mexican inhabitants of Texas—Mestizos— Spanish 
Missions—Abor ‘ginal Indians—Prospective re- 
sults of Missionary labors in Western Texas. 
West of the Colorado we come upon the terri- 

tory which was principally occupied by Mexican 

colonists, and was in fact the only part of Texas 
where they ever attempted to settle in any con- 
siderable number. The Mexicans that we meet 
with in Western Texas, or in the adjoining terri- 
toy beyond the Rio Grande, are not of purely 

Spanish descent, but mostly what are called 

“ Mestizos’—that is, a mixed race of European 

and Indian—with some, but not a large number, 

of the Negro and Indian breed and of the Abori- 
ginal Indians. The great mass of the Mexican 
people is composed of the Mestizos and Abori- 
ginal race. The descendants of the Spaniards do 
not probably much exceed one milion in all Mex- 
ico-—in the interior parts of the country, remote 
from the large towns, the native Indians descend- 
ed from the Aztecs and other tribes subdued by 
Cortez remain unmingled with any other race ; 
but in those parts of the country where there has 
been much intercourse with Europeans, as in the 
towns and mining districts, there is an intermix- 
ture of every variety of shade. It is estimated 
that there are at least two millions of the mixed 
race, and about twice that number of Aboriginal 

Indians. 

To understand their present moral condition it 
is necessary to be acquainted with their past his- 
tory. It is a melancholy truth that they were in 
a less degraded state under Montezuma than they 
now are after the lapse of three hundred years, 
during which they have been under the rule of a 
civilized and Christian nation. The explanation 
of this state of things is to be found in the 
treatment which they have received from their 
conquerors, and not in their want of capacity ; 
for the Mexicansat the time of their subjugation 
were a civilized people as compared with the 
other aboriginal tribes of America. The whole 
Indian population of Mexico is now in a state of 
servitude more oppressive than the slavery of the 
blacks in our Southern States. Under the colo- 
nial system established by Charles V the Indians 
were indeed nominally free, but in fact were re- 
tained in a vassalage from which they have nev- 
er had entire relief. This consisted in the “en- 
comienda”—@ charge to which every male Indian 
was subject, the collection of which was farmed 
out to the proprietors of large districts, who 
were called ‘“encomienderos,” from being the 
owners of the tribute and in law recognized as 
the patrons or protectors of the Indians within 
their respective districts. This of itself gave 
the land proprietor a great control ; and in addi- 
tion to this, as by the law the native population 
was considered to be in a state of tutelage or dis- 
ability, owing to their supposed incapacity, they 
are and always have been dependent upon the 
large proprietors; who, instead of endeavoring 
to elevate their moral character, have constantly 
by their agents kept them in ignorance and pen- 
ury. A native Indian is not entitled to make a 
contract for more than £10 in value without the 
consent of his proprietor; he has no political 
rights, and is virtually debarred from acquiring 
property. They are serfs of a particular district, 
treated as minors, and can aspire to be nothing 
more than “ Peones,” a term that once designated 
hired laborers, but is now understood as express- 
ing something more menial—bond servants, be- 
longing to the proprietor of the soil. 

And this is the class of men that constitute the 
great body of the Mexican people. They are 
the soldiers who have fought the battles of the 
Spanish military chiefs and ambitious politicians, 
and have been led to slaughter in the conflict be- 
tween the United States and Mexico for a terri- 
tory which could in no event be of any value to 
them. Thus, by a mysterious Providence, has that 
same race that suffered wrongs and outrage from 
their Spanish conquerors when first subjected, been 
ever since made to bear the penalty of the misdeeds 
of their oppressors. There is no room for nation- 
al vanity in the injuries inflicted on them by our 
own country, whatever may have been the mili- 
tary eclat of our achievements. Christian sym- 
pathy would rather weep for the sufferings which 
we have been instrumental in adding to the many 
oppressions by which their lives are embittered. 
We should not have a just idea of their charac- 
ter, however, if we were to suppose them to 
have been made ferocious by their wrongs. 
They are, on the contrary, kind and social in 
their disposition. “From these simple people,” 
says a writer who had been much among them, 
“the unprotected traveler has nothing to fear ‘ 
they are the most courteous, gentle and unoffend- 
ing creatures in existence.” 

It remains to advert briefly to the religion in 
which they are educated, and to develop the in- 
fluence which it has had upon their character. 
It isa singular fact that the conversion of the 
Indians to what was called the true faith was the 
professed object of the Spaniards, and furnished 
the pretense for most of their barbarities, Hence, 
both in the conquest of the country and its sub- 
sequent administration, ecclesiastical and military 
rule were strangely intermixed. The usual course 
was to establish a mission, and, in aid of it, a 
fort would be built and garrisoned by a certain 
number of soldiers, whose principal business, as 
some writer caustically remarks, was recapturing 
and chastising the nominally converted Indians 
under the direction of the friars. 

The religious instruction given by the fathers 
having charge of the mission consisted in teach- 
ing the neophytes to repeat the offices of St. 
Francis (for the friars were exclusively of the 
Franciscan order), and to chant hymns to the 
Virgin, and labor for the benefit of the fraternity. 

The introduction of Christianity, says Hum- 
boldt, has produced almost no other effect on the 
Indians of Mexico than to substitute new cere- 
monies. They know nothing whatever of re- 
ligion but the exterior forms of worship. Yet 
he adds that there is something in those forms 
which is attractive to them. “The festivals of 
the church, the fireworks with which they are 
accompanied, the processions mingled with dances 
and whimsical disguises, are a most fertile source 
of amusement for the lower Indians, whom 1 
have seen masked and adorned with small tink- 
ling bells, performing savage dances around the 
altar, while a monk of St. Francis elevated the 
host.” 

The principal mission in Texas was at San 
Antonio de Bexar, which was established in 
1730. There are four churches still standing 
near that place, which are designated as the 
“ Missions.” They are constructed of stone, and 
with considerable architectural taste; some of 
them will hold 600 or 700 people. As usual, on 
the establishment of a mission it was also mode 
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time the enterprise was projected the Governor- | 


general petitioned for 400 families, and an order 
was made by the King of Spain for that number 
to be taken from the Canary Islands. It was, 
however, ineffectual, not more than 16 families 
being found willing to go ; upon which the pris- 
ons of Spain were ransacked, and the choicest of 
the inmates sent over to participate in the work 
of founding a new city and evangelizing the 
“ bravos,” as the unconverted Indians were called. 

The system was uniform through all the Span- 
ish colonies ; and, from the account we have, of 
modern date, of the practice in remote parts of 
the country where the work of conversion has 
not been completed, we may judge what it was 
in Mexico in earlier days. Kennedy, from these 
authorities, describes the practice of the fathers 
to have been to send out the neophytes to induce 
their unconverted brethren to come into the mis- 
sion, implying that it was to be done by persua- 
sion ; but, as they were furnished with cannon 
and musketry, the “ gente'de razon,” as the con- 
verted Indians were designated. were always suc- 
cessful in their arkuments. 

In 1778 another mission, dependent on that at 
San Antonio, was established at Nacogdoches ; 
and, about the same time, another at La Bahia or 
Goliad; and another at Refugio, near Aranzas 
Bay. These would have been sufficient, with an 
enlightened missionary spirit, to have brought 
the Indian tribes of Texas under a lasting influ- 
ence, and at least to have made some improve- 
ment in their character. Such, however, has not 
been the case. Antonio was indeed much re- 
sorted to by the Mexican Indians, on account of 
the beauty of the country and the salubrity of 
the climate, and it had at one time a population 
of more than 8000. The present population is 
not much short of that number, but the propor- 
tion of Indians is much decreased. The other 
races of Indians in Texas have always continued 
migratory: the Missions even powerless as far 
as respected them—thejr mode of conversion be- 
ing to bring them in for subjection to labor, which 
these nomandic tribes would not submit to. 

The spirit of the missionaries themselves was 
also too exclusive. All their influence was used 
against foreign immigration; they preferred to 
hold large tracts of territory, and by conversion 
of the Indians provide laborers for the benefit of 
the Missions. This narrow-mindedness resulted 
in their being left to themselves; and many 
years before the separation of Texas from Mexi- 
co the Missions were unable to resist the incur- 
sions of hostile Indians. 

Such is the state in which the Indians have 
been left by the Catholic missions. The Mexi- 
can part of them have been nominally converted, 
but are in fact very little more enlightened in re- 
ligious views than their pagan ancestry. Those 
of them who reside within the limits of Texas 
have, by the change of sovereignty, acquired 
personal and political rights. If they should 
now be dealt with in a philanthropic spirit, and 
not be made the victims of vice by the new 
comers among them, they may rise to respecta- 
bility ; but they must first be untaught what they 
have been disciplined to by the united labors of 
the Spanish corporal and friar. 

A kind treatment and a genuine Christian 
charity, exhibited to them by our Protestant 
brethren, would doubtless be attended with the 
most auspicious results; and it is plain to be 
seen that those of them who are now by the 
providence of God become our countrymen, are 
to be the instruments of Christianizing their op- 
pregsed race, if, in the mysterious designs of our 
common Father, that blessing so long delayed is 
finally to be vouchsafed to them. 

For the Independent. 


HELP A CHURCH AT THE WEST. 


Waverly, in Morgan County, Illinois, lies 
twenty miles S. E. from Jacksonville and twenty- 
five miles W. from Springfield. 

The settlement was commenced by a few New 
England families in 1836, a Congregational 
Church organized by six or seven members, and 
a building 47 by 30 erected for a High School 
and Teachers’ Seminary. From that time they 
have sustained the preaching of the Gospel, and 
in all have not received more than $400 aid from 
the Home Missionary Society; while for that 
and kindred institutions their contributions have 
exceeded that amount. They have enjoyed four 
seasons of revival, and their church now num- 
bers nearly 100 members. The cause of educa- 
tion has been promoted, many of the pupils from’ 
the Seminary being employed as teachers in the 
schools around the country. The cause of tem- 
perance has been nobly sustained, and no intox- 
icating liquors are sold. Circuses and all 
amusements destructive of morals are disallowed 
by the trustees of the town. The Seminary has 
been used for a House of Worship, but is too 
small to hold all who desire to meet there on the 
Sabbath. With great difficulty and sacrifice 
$2000 was raised last winter, sufficient to erect 
and enclose a building for a meeting-house 40 
feet by 60; and $800 is needed to complete it. 
In presenting this statement to their Eastern 
brethren, the Church in Waverly plead that they 
have done all that could be reasonably expected 
from a feeble community to sustain among them- 
selves the institutions of religion and education 
without being a burden to others. 

Brethren, will you aid us in preparing a home 
for your children, where they may enjoy the 
blessings of religion and education, and escape 
the many snares to whith they are exposed in 
communities destitute of the Gospel? Do not 
turn us aside with the stereotyped objection, 
“We will furnish the preachers, but the West 
must build their own meeting-houses.” We are 
doing both; we have rolled the stone up the hill 
nearly to the top—will you help us to lodge it 
there ? 

The pastor, Rev. A. M. Dixon, writes to a 
friend in New Haven: “I feel a deep interest in 
this church, and I am fully persuaded that there 
can be but little more done without a house, If 
you possibly can raise any means among your 
acquainta.ce, you and they would be serving 
the cause of Christ in this place, and would be 
doing more good than can be done now in any 
other way. People flock to meeting, but finding 
no place to sit down, they retire. I believe if we 
had a house our congregation would be double.” 

Any contributions for the above object will be 
gratefully received, and may be sent to Amos 
Townsend, Jun., Esq., Cashier of New Haven 
Bank. Cc. J. S. 

Translated for The Independent. 
EXTRACTS FROM DR. THOLUCK’S “ HOURS OF 
CHRISTIAN DEVOTION.” 

In the Catholic Church they have often fancied 
that the laic condition was wholly world’s 
ground, and only the priestly estate constituted 
dear children of God. Indeed, princes and kings 
have often, before dying, drawn on monks’ hoods, 
as if they were an Elijah’s mantle upon which 
one could fly straightway to heaven. Thus also 
Dr. Luther tells of a picture, upon which was 
painted a ship, called the Christian Church, 
wherein sat no laymen, not even kings or princes, 
but the pope alone with the clergy ; but the lay- 
men swam in the water about the ship, and were 
only drawn along by cords and ropes which were 
thrown to them by the holy fathers. Now where 
such an error really bears sway among men, 
what unholy confusion, what bitter distress, 

men must begin ! 

But that the laic condition is not so bad and 
contemptible a state may be assumed with good 
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reason even from this: that even the Apostles, 


after they had already become fishers of men, 
still for a long time pursued their fishing handi- 
craft, except at intervals; and that St. Paul was 
not ashamed to be both a preacher of the Gospel 
and also a sailmaker, It appears, too, as if the 
first teachers of the Christian Church were not 
at all ashamed to pursue some manual avocation, 
since the apostle only charges upon them that 
their business be Aonorable. Moreover, it is 
highly credible that our Lord Jesus, whom the 
people called in direct terms the carpenter, did 
net scorn in his youth to occupy himself with 
manual labor, as Dr. Luther relates: “ A bishop 
had longed to know what the Lord Christ did in 
his youth. Well, in a dream he saw a little boy 
picking up wood and chips, and when dinner was 
served up at noon calling his father to the table 
and saying, ‘ Mother, shall I call the other man 
alsy * Then the bishop is frightened, and wakes 
up upon it. I believe, also, that the dear little 
Jesus helped his mother work in the house as an 
obedient child, and sometimes drew water ; per- 
haps, also, at times had brought her wine, and 
therefore his mother in Cana, at the wedding 
when wine was wanting, calls upon him from 
former experience.” There is, told us also, in 
the life of the old fathers, just at the time when 
they had begun to regard the cow] of the ancho- 
rite atid the monk as a sure passport to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, a history, which admirably 
teaches how the Christian who in this life is 
obliged to ply the awl and the pegs may yet be 
more highly esteemed before the eye of the Lord 
than the man with a tonsure and with the cowl. 
They tell us thus: “As St. Anthony was once 
praying in his cell a voice addressed him, which 
said—‘ Anthony, thou art, with thy strict ascetic 
life, still not to be compared with yonder cobbler 
at Alexandria.’ When Anthony heard that he rose 
up early in the morning, took his staff, and trav- 
eled in haste toward the city of Alexandria. 
And when he had come to the man who had been 
pointed out to him, he (the cobbler) was startled 
at seeing such an excellent and holy man. An- 
tonius said to him—‘ Dear man, tell me what 
good works thou art wont to do; for on this ac- 
count did J set out and have come a wide ways 
out of the wilderness hither.’ He answered and 
said—‘I know of no good work that I have 
done ; but when in the morning I come here out 
of my sleeping-room, berore I set myself to work, 
I say to myself, all the people of this city, smal! 
and great, will go into the kingdom of God be- 
cause they are more righteous than I am ; but I, 
only on account of my sins, would be worthy o! 
eternal punishment, did I not helieve that I should 
be saved through the mercy of Cod. And these 
words I utter from the bottom of my heart before 
I give myself to rest at night.’ When St. Antho- 
ny heard this he answered: ‘Truly, my son, 
thou sittest in thy house as a good and accom- 
plished master, and attainest the kingdom of God 
without disquietness ; but [, who have passed all 
my time in the desert, not without weariness and 
danger, have not yet gone so far as to be com- 
pared to thee, in such a life as thou hast just 
now told me about.’ ” 
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FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, Jury 19, 1849. 

‘THE FREE CHURCH OF THE CANTON VAUD. 

In my letter of the 28th of June J told you of 
the intolerant law passed by the Grand Council 
of the Canton Vaud in Switzerland, prohibiting 
all religious assemblies which are not held in the 
houses of worship belonging to the National 
Church, at hours fixed by law, and presided over 
by pastors of the Establishment. This absurd 
and unjust law, which makes it a crime for a few 
persons to meet together in a private house in a 
peaceable way for prayer and for the reading of 
the Bible, and subjects them to fines and banish- 
ment into the interior of the country, was chiefly 
directed against the meetings of the Free Church, 
which was established in 1846. The name of 
this church has doubtless often met your eye and 
that of many of your readers; but perhaps the 
history of its formation, its organization, and 
especially its present situation, are as yet but 
little known in the United States. 

ORIGIN OF THE FREE CHURCH OF THE CANTON 
VAUD. 

In 1845, at the close of a political revolution 
which had transferred the power into the hands 
of the Radicals, the Vaudois government forbad 
the pastors of the National Church to hold any 
religious meetings out of the regular houses of 
worship, or at any other hours than those fixed 
for public services by the civil law. A short 
time after the pastors received from the govern- 
ment an order to read from their pulpits at their 
religious meetings a proclamation whose charac- 
ter was aimost entirely political. Forty of the 
pastors refused to comply. The others, who had 
thought proper to read the proclamation, though 
they at the same time protested against it more 
or less forcibly, were called upon by the govern- 
ment to discipline their colleagues for insubordi- 
nation. They acquitted the forty unanimously. 
The government annulled their verdict, and con- 
demned the accused to a suspension from their 
duties for atime of greater or less duration in 
different cases. The government then published 
their decision, accompanying it with a statement 
of the reasons why they regarded themselves as 
having the right to cause their proclamations to 
be read from the pulpits at the meetings for di- 
vine services, this right being inherent to the 
authority of the State over the Church. Then, 
as the pastors were supported in their resistance 
to the order not to preach in any other places 
than the churches, by their characters as minis- 
ters of the National Establishment, and by their 
rights and duties as ministers of the Gospel— 
rights and duties that were theirs by virtue of 
the Word cf God, and to which there could be 
no opposition—the government declared that “ in 
the national churches of the Canton Vaud the 
ministers did not hold their character as minis- 
ters of the Gospel except as they were conse- 
crated conformably to the laws which had been 
made by the civil magistrates, who were at the same 
time the highest authority in the Church.” There 
was then nothing to hinder them from declaring 
that the ministers of the Gospel were mere off- 
cers of the government, and that the Church was 
only a moral police, entirely in the hands and 
under the control of the State. In a few days 
190 pastors and ministers gave in their resigna- 
tion, abandoning an agreeable position in society, 
the support of the State, and the charming par- 
sonages which belonged to their parishes. This 
noble step, made in the depth of winter by men 
for the most part poor and fathers of large fami- 
lies, is a beautiful incident in the history of the 
Church during our times. A little later forty or 
fifty of them, seduced by the promises of the 
government, which begged them to withdraw 
their resignations, returned to the National 
Church, carrying on their consciences a weight 
of shame and remorse which will go with them 
to their last hours, unless, as two or three have 
since done, they return to their first decision. 
This resignation was the first step towards the 
formation of a free church. However, to form 
churches there must be not only faithful minis- 
ters, but also believers determined to unite them- 
selves in religious associations. This last ele- 
ment (believers) it was very difficult to find, for 
the National Church in the Canton Vaud contain- 
ed few Christians among its members. Men be- 
came members in it, as in those reformed churches 





of France that are sustained by the State, by 
Tight of birth, without any evidence of faith or 


a Christian life being required. However, there 
were formed here and there some thirty little 
flocks, who were desirous of being fed with the 
Gospel by the seceding pastors, and of uniting 
themselves in a confederation, so that they might 
be able to assist one another, and live at the 
same time an ecclesiastical as well as a religious 
life. Accordingly in the month of March, 1847, 
about 90 delegates from the ministers and the 
laity met at Lausanne and constituted themselves 
a Synod, which prepared an organization that 
the churches accepted unanimously. This con 
stitution contains some of the peculiarities of 
Presbyterianism and some of Congregationalism. 
I think that the first of these two elements pre- 
dominates. However, you can decide for your- 
selves after a sketch of its principal features, 
which I now proceed to give. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE FREE CHURCH OF THE 
CANTON VAUD. 
The first of the forty articles which compose 
this constitution declares the object of the alli- 
ance: “The churches which were formed in the 
Canton Vaud in the year of our Lord 1845, in 
order to mutual assistance in their efforts to 
maintain the rights of Jesus Christ ovet his 
Church, the purity-of the Gospel ministry, relig- 
ious liberty, and sound doctrine, do unite by the 
present act in one body, under the name of the 
Evangelical Free Church.” After a short but con- 
cisé statement of the characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity, and a declaration that the Free 
Church recognize Jesus Christ “as its only 
Head,” the constitution adds that “ this Church is 
desirous of entering into friendly relations, and 
if possible of connecting itself very closely, 
with all churches which live the same spiritual 
life and profess the same faith.” The authorized 
bodies in the Church for each individual church 
are its General Assembly and its Session or 
Committee. In addition, to provide for the united 
action of the churches, the Synod and the Com- 
mittees which it appoints. The General Assem- 
bly in each church is composed of all the male 
members of the church who are of the age o/ 
twenty-one years. It appoints the elders and 
the delegates to the Synod. It concurs in the 
election of the pastor of the church, accepting 
or refusing the candidate proposed by the Ses- 
sion. It revises the annual report that the Ses- 
sion presents to it; and finally, it votes on every 
amendment to the constitution that the Synod 
proposes. The Session of each church is com- 
posed of the pastor ‘or pastors of that church 
and of the elders. These last are elected for six 
years or less, their number varying according to 
the wants of the church. The Session provides 
for the spiritual wants of the church, for the ne- 
cessities of the poor and of the sick. It is in- 
trusted with the discipline of the church, with 
its edification, and with the good administration 
of its different interests; it corresponds with the 
Synod, &c., &c. The Synod is composed of the 
pastors and of quite a large number of elders; 
these last are appointed by each church accord- 
ing to the number of its members. The profes- 
sors in the Free Faculty of Theology are also 
members. The Synod meets at least once a 
year. It attends to the general interests of the 
churches, and regulates all connected with the 
studies of the theological students and ordination 
to the ministry of the Word of God. It pro- 
vides, by means of a central treasury, supported 
by the contributions of the churches and gifts 
from individuals, for the general wants of the 
church, and in particular for the support of the 
pastors. It can also assist from this same treas- 
ury any of the churches. It exercises a strict 
supervision over the pastors, the ministers, the 
elders, and the churches. Finally, it attends to 
missionary efforts, and to all works which are 
designed for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God. Such are the principal features in this or- 
ganization, which was the result of long and 
labored discussion. The members of this Synod 
were generally but little acquainted with ecclesi- 
astical matters, having been brought up in the 
National Church completely under the control of 
the laws of the State. They were of very dif- 
ferent opinions ; some were decided Congrega- 
tionalists, others were rigid Presbyterians, and 
there were also some disposed to look towards 
Episcopalianism. Several times the Synod, for 
want of harmony of sentiment, was on the point 
of breaking up without accomplishing anything ; 
but at these times it resolved itself into a meet- 
ing for prayer, invoked with fervor the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, and took courage. At last, 
on the 12th of March, 1847, the delegates unan- 
imously accepted the present constitution, and 
united in returning with deep feeling thanks to 
God because he had brought them to agree. 
Yours truly, Lovuts B. 


P. S.—In some future letter, after | have re- 
ceived some documents that I am expecting from 
Lausanne, I will inform you of the present posi- 
tion of this interesting church 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





Enovanp, Ave. 3d, 1849. 


The proceedings of the French in Rome are in 
strict harmony with their conduct when before 
the city. The General has obtained for himseli 
the title of “Cardinal” from the Romans, in con- 
sequence of his apparent devotion to the Papal 
cause and of his impious expressions of piety 
toward God. At the mock display got up in St. 
Peter’s, Cardinal Tosti addressed a most fulsome 
speech to the General. “Those,” said he, “ who 
had opposed the temporal rule of the Pope were 
‘monsters who dishonor the human race’— 
‘furies of hell who had broken out,’ but whose 
mouths the universal voice of the Christian 
world has closed!” 
General and his army are contrasted with the 
“malefic genius of our tyrants” and the “ ini- 
quitous wretches” who revolted from the govern- 
ment of priests. At the close of his oration the 
Cardinal shouted vives for religion, the Pope, and 
France! The response of the General is dis- 
gusting in the highest degree; if read it would 
sound like a caricature, in which blasphemy was 
blended with contempt for man and truth. Di- 
vine Providence is assumed to be the patron and 
protector of the invading army. The injury to 
Rome by the French operations is coolly attrib- 
uted to the “devastating genius of your perse- 
cutors’—that is, the late Roman government. 
He had slackened his operations that Rome 
might not be injured, and on this account “God 
had rendered him justice for his long-suffering.” 
In the same strain of piety the Cardinal-General 
ended by crying out “ Vive /a Religion! Vive la 
Saint Pere’ Transported by this religious fer- 
vor of the General, Cardinal Tosti in high admi- 
ration exclaimed : “ Your words, oh General, are 
dictated by the Spirit of God; his blessings will 
also shower down more and more upon you and 
upon France.” 

Such in part was the blasphemous farce played 
at St. Peter's, and which may well cause “ relig- 
ion” to stink in the nostrils of the Romans. Let 
the following simple but affecting and suggestive 
sentence from a letter dated 17th July, throw its 
light upon the above : 





The virtues and valor of the * 








——————— 


the French regimental bands came up the sides of the 
Janiculum.” 
Another letter, bearing date the 24th, from the 
correspondent of the Daily News, gives some de- 
tails of the internal administration, and states 
that— 
“ Notwithstanding the universal s 
French boast to have met with at 
measures adopted by the police authorities, and the 
—. increasing number of | seem to in- 
icate that, in spite of the departure of Garibaldi and 
his followers, in spite of the banishment or flight of 
the republican leaders, and the dispersion of an army 
falsely stated to be chiefly oe of foreign and 
factious adventurers, there is still so strong an aver- 
sion to Oudinot’s plans prevalent in the city as to ren- 
der the strictest coercion necessary. The Prefect of 
Police, Colonel Chapuis, considering the part he was 
called upon to act as unbecoming an honorable sol 
dier, has resi the office ; and his successor, Chet 
de Bataillon Le Rouxeau, has shown by his first edict 
that he is troubled by no such scruples. The severest 
unishment is threatened against any citizens who may 
be found walking or conversing together in a greater 
number than five, and the numerous patrols that per 
ambulate the streets, especially at night, are strictly 
enjoined to erforee the law by the arrest of any 
such offenders. The Romans are great gossips, and 
some of them will certainly become heedless victims 
to this new regulation. 
“ Monsignor Gazzola, a well-known republican wri 
ter, and several of the military chaplains who served 
under the republican generals, have been imprisoned 
in the Inquisition, that vast fabric being destined to 
resume its former office under the fostering care of 
Oudinot. The French emptied the dungeons of the 
Inguisition 50 years atone for such an irre 
jous act by filling dom now. They are also taking 
steps for reinstalling the Jesuits in their property 
and have commenced by directing that all the admin 
istrators named by the fate government should hand 
over their charge to the Jesuitical Commissaries.” 
Thomas Maginn, the eloquent and learned 
“Father Prout” of Frazer's Magazine in its 
palmy days, is said in well-informed quarters to 
be the Roman correspondent of the News. He 
was a Roman Catholic priest in Ireland, but his 
sympathies have been wholly with the Romans, 
and his communications in the highest degree in- 
teresting. 
Garibaldi, with a force increased to 8,000 men, 
was in the neighborhood of Todi; but the brave 
leader has neither military chest nor commissari 
it; without these sinews it is not possible to con 
ceive of his holding his force together. The 
French commander has solicited personaliy, by 
his Adjutant General, the aid of his good allies 
the Austrians, to hunt down Garibaldi. General 
Aspre, nothing loth, and with many compliments 
to the messengers, forthwith complied. Gari 
baldi is reported to have met with and cut up the 
3d Neapolitan regiment. This report comes in 
a letter’ from Naples, the writer of which says 
“TI must record the deep disgust I hear from the lips 
of all intelligent Italians at what is now going on at 
Rome. Certainly Papacy never received so severe & 
hlow (saving the reformation), from the time of the 
first Boniface downwards, as that which has been in 
flicted by the Gaeta plot; and Iam convinced if we 
had a few Exeter Halls in Italy, half the population 
would become Protestant. ‘Got up’ deputations are 
continually arriving at Gaeta congratulating his Holi 
ness. One from Ferrara has lately appeared. 1 ob 


serve, however, these addresses are frequently signed 
‘Alcuni cittadini de? &c., 80 that no names appear.” 


pathy which the 
me, the rigorous 


The readers of The Independent will not necd 
an enforcing commentary.upon this statement 
How overwhelming is the responsibility which 
now rests upon enlightened Protestants. 

The Chamber conspirators who misgovern Na 
ples and the Sicilies are uneasy at the prospect 
ive withdrawal of the Swiss mercenaries. There 
are four regiments, and these are in fact the 
army. No doubt the Swiss cantons will be bul 
lied or bribed into prolonging the service of these 
hirelings. 

Nothing definite has transpired respecting the 
return of the Pope to Rome. The Tuscan Moni 
tor of the 24th ultimo contains an address of his 
Holiness “to his beloved subjects.” The tone 
of it is subdued, and the hand of the vituperative 
Cardina!-Secretary is not so visible in it. The 
document may be acceptable, and is added here 


“ Pius LX to his beloved subjects :—God hath raised 
his arm, and hath commanded the tempestuous ocean 
of anarchy and impiety to stop. He hath guided the 
Catholic armies to support the rights of humanity 
which had been trampled upon—of faith, which had 
been attacked—and of the Holy See and our sover- 
digaty O Eternal Glory, which, even in the midst of 
Thy wrath, dost not forget Thy mercy! Beloved 
subjects, if, amidst the whirlwind of these horrible 
events, our heart has been satiated with bitterness, on 
reflecting upon so many evils which the church, relig 
ion and you have suffered, it has lost none of that 
affection with which it has ever loved you, and loves 
you still. We hasten by our vows the day which will 
lead us again among you ; and when the day shall have 
come we will return with the fervent desire of bearing 
consolation unto you, and with the determination to 
devote all our energy to your real advantage, by ap 
plying difficult remedies to great evils, and consoling 
those excellent subjects who, while they await institu 
tions in accordance with their wants, wish, as we also 
wish, to see the freedom and the independence of the 
Pontifical sovereign, so necessary to the tranquility of 
the Catholic world, guaranteed. Meanwhile, in order 
to reorganize public affairs, we shall shortly name a 
commission, which, invested with full powers and sec 
onded by a ministry, will direct the government of the 
State. e implore to-day with increased fervor the 
blessing of the Lord (which we have ever implored 
even at a distance from you), we implore that it may 
be abundantly shed upon you. It is a great conaola 
tion for our soul to hope that all those who have made 
themselves unfit to gather its fruits by their errors 
may render themselves worthy of it by a sincere and 
constant return to righteousness. 

“ Given at Gacta, July 17. Pivs IX.” 


There appears to be dissension at head-qua: 
ters, and the Sacred College is split into two fac 
tions. The majority of cardinals, led by Bernet 
ti, Della Genga, and Antonelli, advocate the 
restoration of the Pope to absolute power, whilst 
the minority, headed by Lambruschini, uphold 
the constitution as affording the prospect of « 
more durable authority. 

The following letter, addressed to the Daily 
News by the Roman refugees, will be read with 
painful interest. To nse a familiar expression 
it speaks volumes : 


“ Sir,—Knrowing the interest which you have takea 
in the important occurrences of Rome, I address « 
few lines to you to make known the position of some 
Roman refugees who arrived in London some days 


“The persons most compromised were enabled, by 
means of English and American passports, to quit 
Rome on the 4th. On the 5th we got on board the 
Leonidas, French steamer, Civita Vecchia, hoping to 
land at Genoa, and get into Switzerland, where we 
would at least have been nearer to friends and re 
sources. The Sardinian authorities, however, would 
not allow us to disembark, and compelled the captain 
of the Leonidas to bring us on to Marseilles, where 
we arrived on the 8th. 

“The police then informed us that we could not 
stay in France; nor was it our intention to do so ; bat 
no port was open to us—guilty of having defended 
Rome, our country, against the French—no soi! ou 
which we could set our feet bat England. We there 
fore traversed France, and have reached the hospita 
ble and free soil of England. We are for the most 
part officers, forced to hurry away without being able 
to provide ourselves wit! necessaries. 

“We thus find ourselves in London, for the mo 
ment, without means of existence, which forces us to 
recur to you and publicity, to swaken some interest in 
our bebalf and procure for us the means of reaching 
some country where we can more easily provide for 
our subsistence, until we can return to Italy, 

“T am, &c.. for myself and companions, 
“Micut. Vanie-Destperr, Capitani 


Douglas Jerrold has addressed a characteristic 
letter to the Netwrs. Americans have a common 
property with Englishmen in such utterances a« 
these. And may We not say that in this, the 
dark hour of Europe, it is something of high sig 
nificance that the English-speaking race alone 
sympathises with oppressed Italians and strug- 
gling Hangarians! The Americans and the 
English people must be—they are one. Jerrold 
Says: 


_ “It was not permitted to the people of England to 
give to the Romans aught but their a and 

yers. The sympathy was deep, prayers 
Were fervent; and Mazzini with every new despatch 
grew in the national heart the statesman-hero of the 


prevailed: nor was it permitted to land br a sip 
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in the cause of Roman freedom must 
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* Other and deeper questions will be found lying 
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no* blood, defaces no picture, shivers no statue. I 
mean the metal that enshrines opinion. I mean in 
this especial case, a medal struck in honor of the Ro- 
man cause, and as its noblest expositor and defender, 
bearing the name or eftigies of Joseph Mazzini. 
8 OS eee. ee 

“A few thousand Mazzini’ medals circulating 
throughout the continent would, in due season, do 


more endaring service to the cause of European lib- 
erty than as many thousand cannon-balls now slum- 


bering (may their sleep be eternal!) in that Mecca of 


the Horse-guards, Woolwich arsenal. 
“ IT remain, sir, &c., Dovetas Jerrox. 
“ West Lodge, Putney Common, July 30.” 
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We have no hesitation in commending to the 
candid attention of our readers the communication 
of Ouserver in another column, Without making 
ourselves responsible for the accuracy of all the 
writer's statements, we may say that the views 
which he presents are worthy of serious and 
wise consideration. 

The members of that great corporation should 
bear in mind the serious fact that the executive 
officers and Prudential Committee are their ser- 
vants; that they—the “corporate members ”— 
are the “ Board of Commissioners ;” and that for 
the general policy of the institution, they, and not 
their servants, are really responsible. We trust 
that the expected meeting at Pittsfield will bea 
meeting for serious manly deliberation on the 
part of those in whose hands so great a trust has 
been deposited. The particular question about 
the Choctaw Mission lies upon the surface. 


beneath it. Some of these underlying questions 
are indicated by the writer to whom we have 
given a hearing 


DR. MASON’S TESTIMONY ON THE AMERICAN 
CHURCHES, 


The question of the freedom of religion is vital 
o the cause of Christianity in Europe. It is the 
duty of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ to 
stand up tor the right of receiving, reading and 
wbeying the Word of God by every man for him- 
seli, as every man must hereafter give account for 
lumseli at the bar of God. The manner in which 
the testimony of a distinguished and honored 
American divine has come to be employed against 
this cardinal doctrine of our faith, will be seen 
by reference to the letter of our French Correspon- 
dent, in this week's paper. It requires seri- 
ous attention and a candid explanation. Not 
having, at the moment, the opportunity of confer- 
ring with those who may properly be regarded as 
Doctor Mason’s representatives, we meet the re- 
quest of our beloved French brother by offering 
the following considerations. And as the Doc- 
tor’s language has suffered two translations in the 
extract given by our correspondent, so that even 
ihe passage may not occur to our American read- 
ers, we give the extracts now in full, as copied 
trom the last edition of Dr. Mason’s works, just 
published by Baker & Scribner, 151 Nassau- 
street. Vol. 4, p. 478, 481. 

‘You cannot place the pecuniary recompense 
so low, as that it shall not be an object for some- 
body. Fix your salary at fifty dollars a year, 
und you shall not want candidates. But then, 
they will be fifty dollar men. All genius, all 
learning, all high character, all capacity for ex- 
tensive usefulness, will be swept away, and 
rudeness, ignorance, impudence, and vulgarity, 
will become the religious directors of the nation. 
The man is blind who does not see matters fast 
hastening to this issue in the United States. 

“In the mean time, such ministers as are bet- 
ier qualified for their stations, are not only de- 
eveasing in proportion to the population, but with 
jew exceptions, are prohibited from cultivating 
the powers which they possess. Remote from 
literary society; without libraries; without lei- 
sure to use what books they have; distracted 
with anxiety for their immediate subsistence: 
doomed to the plaw or some other secular busi- 
aess to keep themselves fed and clothed, their in- 
telleet becomes enfeebled; their acquisitions are 
dissipated: their ministry grows barren; their 
people indiflerent; and the solid interests ot! 
are gra lually, but effectually, under- 

mined. Let the churches be warned. They 
have long slept on the edge of a precipice; the 
ground is eaving in below them, and still they 

are not aware. 7 * * 

A|l denominations seem to be engaged ina 
practical conspiracy to starve Christianity out 
of the land. Let them tremble at their deeds. 
Let their loins be loosed, and their knees smite 
together, at the bare possibility that they MAY 
SUCCEED " . * * 

“ Ministers have themselves to blame for much 
of this evil. ‘Phey have lowered the standard of 
ministerial qualifications. They usher into their 
high office men who have neither heads nor 
hands for anything else * * An absurd ten- 
derness ; a fear of hurting the feelings of a young 
man or of his friends ; an infatuated haste to meet 
the wants of the churches, has poured forth a 
stream of ignorance and incapacity, which now 
threatens to sweep away the harvest it was de- 
signed to water. In the degradation of the pul- 
pit; in the butchery of the Scriptures ; in the de- 
faced beauty and tottering pillars of the Christian 
iabric, is to be seen the reward of timid indul- 
gence aud chimerical hope. If the ministry, as 
a public order, is to regain its credit, its own mis- 
management must be radically eured.” p. 481. 

This is certainly « dark picture of the state of 
religion in the United States of America, and ii 
admitted to be a just representative of the results 
of voluntaryism, must weigh heavily against the 
opponents of Church and State in Europe. But 
the first thought which would arise in the mind 
of a candid inquirer, or an honest judge, would be 
that all these statements are rhetorical, declama- 
tory and indefinite, while the representations of 
Dr. Baird are always direct, definite, documentary 
and statistical. Which, then, is to be believed 
as historically just’ Plainly, the latter. Let it 
be remembered that Dr. Mason was at that time 
the head of a theological seminary, belonging to 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian Chureh— 
the first seminary of the kind in the country— 
and that his object was to increase the resources 
and the influence of that seminary, by inducing 
men of wealth to give money for its endowment, 
and by persuading young men of talents to seek 
the work of the ministry through its instructions, 
vith the hope of employment and support. Also, 
that his style was generally turgid, declamatory, 
(nll of strong language (not to say exaggeration), 
and prone to represent things rather by the re- 
sults to whieh they tend, than the effects they 
have already produced. Let it be added that his 
ideas were rather magnificent in regard to what 
was necessary as a support to the ministry. He 
required a large house, and a large library, and 
horses, and an ample salary. His incomes were 
not less than five thousand dollars a year, from 
the three offices of pastor, professor of theology, 
and provost of Columbia college. The affluence 
of his own circumstances might make the affairs 
ef a country pastor look extremely narrow, 
althouch the latter was at the same time in the 
enjoyment of every necessary comfort, bringing 
up his family creditably, and spending his 
strength usefully in his Master's service. 

it should not be forgotten, that the period at 
which these essays were written was just at the 
turning point of our religious history, when the 
poison of French Infidelity had spent itself, and 
Christians were beginning to rally in earnest ; 
not merely for the defense of the Gospel, but 
with determined purpose of its extension over the 
land. It is not to be doubted, that these very 
bold appeals of Dr. Mason's, even if in some 
sense exaggerated in their representations, must 
have been like a trumpet to arouse the ‘slumber- 
ing churches to sve their duty and their power: 

Ought, then, the Christians of France to be in- 
duced, by the representations of those in whom 
they place confidence, to take this picture from 
the pen of Dr. Mason as a just representation of 
the actual condition of religious affairs in this 


Christianity 


country ¢ : 

But what will the religious men of France say, 
when told that they are called to decide this most 
momentous question, in the face of —- 

ripture, and right reason, upon suc 
a “i have secedibal in regard to the condi- 
tion of things in the United States forty years 
ago? Can anything be more impudent than this 
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expedients' The Christian Magazine, in which 
Dr. Mason’s Essays on the Church of God ap- 
peared, was first published in this city in the year 
1808, and continued as a monthly magazine 
through that and the three following years. His 
description was, therefore, applied to the state of 
things in the very infancy of our nation, before 
our federal government was twenty-one years of 
age; when there had arisen but little intercourse 
among the States; before we had steamboats ; 
when a visit from New England to New York 
was a voyage; when the Congregational churches 
in several of the New England States were them- 
selves still under the blighting influence of State 
patronage and preference ; when the Presbyterian 
Charch had but few ministers in its connection, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church employed 
420 preachers; when the theological seminary 
at Andover had just got under way, and Gardiner 
Spring, one of its first graduates, had become 
pastor of the Brick Church, and startled the quiet 
of the good Scotch divines with the heresies ot 
New England theology, &e. At that time our 
country was crushed under the restrictive system 
of embargoes and non-intercourse, rendered ne- 
cessary in the judgment of our rulers, by the en- 
croachments upon our national rights of the two 
great belligerent powers of Europe. “Then we 
had no Bible Society, no Tract Society, no For- 
eign Missions, no Sabbath-schools, no general 
movement even for missions within our own 
borders. 
We had come out from the overshadowings of 
European monarchy, and our institutions were 
just taking root for an independent growth. Half 
a dozen trial missionary associations had been 
formed, employing from five to ten or twenty 
missionaries each in preaching in the new set- 
“ements of the country. Dr. Mason’s field of 
observation was Eastern New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and the States lying south of these, 
where society was heterogeneous, and the insti- 
tutions of religion were slower in obtaining a 
stable existence ; and where the blessings of com- 
mon schools were wholly unknown. The royal 
governments had patronised and endowed Epis- 
copal parishes to some extent, but had not se- 
cured the blessings of knowledge to the people. 
His description had, doubtless, a general applica- 
bility to those parts of our country, as they were 
forty years ago. And we may take that account 
as the basis of an inquiry, which the Evangeli- 
cal and Unitarian advocates of State patronage in 
France may properly be asked to consider : 
What has voluntary religion done in the 
United States in forty years ¢ 
No doubt these strong representations, from so 
masterly a mind as Dr. Mason's, produced a pow- 
erful effect in awakening a conviction that some- 
thing was needed to be done. Is there evidence 
that those appeals reached a body having the 
energy and the strength that could be roused to 
do what was necessary to change the scene? Let 
us look at a few facts. 
The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions was formed in 1810, by the General 
Association of Congregational ministers in Massa- 
chusetts, who were its FOUNDERS, and have 
rights as such. Its direct object was to send 
missionaries to the heathen; and its first mis- 
sionaries were sent to India—a pretty conclusive 
proof that all the ministers in the country were 
not in the degraded, starving condition described 
by Dr. Mason. Its income the first year was 
$999 ; the second year, $13,611; the tenth year, 
$39,949: the twentieth, $83,019; the twenty- 
seventh year, $252,876; and the thirty-ninth 
year, just closed, it is $289,702. The whole 
amount received during the thirty-nine years is, 
$5,047,090, All this has been gathered by 
the agency and influence of pastors and other 
ministers, chiefly from the Congregationalists, 
and the descendants of Congregationalists, and 
all these ministers were supported by the volun- 
tary gifts of the people. 
Since that time we have had formed the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, American Tract Society, 
American Education Society, American Sunday- 
Schooi Union, besides several other institutions, 
embracing most of the Evangelical denomina- 
tions. We have also the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, formed in 1826, with its nume- 
rous affiliated branches and auxiliaries. Then we 
have missionary boards and societies by the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and other denominations of Christians,—many of 
them large and efficient in labors for the exten- 
sion of religion over all parts of our own coun- 
try, and to various other parts of the world. Our 
limits will not admit a detailed account of these 
societies ; we therefore condense into the follow- 
ing table a few statistical facts, which ought to 
be taken into the account in estimating the 
changes which voluntary religion has effected, in 
the forty years that have elapsed since Dr. 
Mason wrote. 
Societies 


Formed. Total Rec. tnceme 


last year, 
Amer. Board of For. Miss., 1510 $5,047 ,090 * $289,702 

“* Bible Society, 1816 3,500,000 
“Education Society, 


1816 =— 887. 
Tract Society, 1825 2 
Sunday-School Union, 1824 

«Home Mission Society, 1826 

*  Seamen’s Friend Soc., 1828 

Baptist Foreign Miss. Board, 1813 

“Home Mission Society, 1832 
Am. & For. Bible Soc., 1837 
‘Publication Society, 1839 
Methodist Epis. Miss. Soc., 1820 
Presb’n Board Dom. Miss., 1816 
a «For. Miss., 
Education, 
“ Publication, 

Episcopal Miss. Society, 

American Protestant Soc., 

Foreign Evangelical Soc., 


1822 
1843 
1889 
$22,108,299 $1,910,024 
* These sums are estimated on the best data at hand. 
The above table has not been made without 
some labor, and is, doubtless, not free from errors, 
as the materials have been collected within a 
very few days, by one whose time was already 
fully occupied. The estimates are believed to be 
within the truth. The burning of the Methodist 
Book-Room, in 1836, has made it impracticable 
to give an accurate statement of the receipts of 
that Society. Some societies are located im 
Philadelphia and Boston. We would therefore 
beg our brethren of the press, if they think the 
table worth copying, to delay till after next 
week, within which time we earnestly hope the 
secretaries of different societies will furnish us 
with all needful! corrections, which we will pub- 
lish in our next paper. 
We find in the Year Book of Missions, an Eng- 
lish publication, in 1848, a tabular view of the 
incomes of benevolent societies, throughout 
Christendom in the year 1845-6, given in ster- 
ling currency, from which we extract the follow- 
ing particulars : 
Opsects. Societies. Incowr. Am. Toran. Fr. 
Bible. American B. Soc, £41,118 
“ & Foreign 7,702 


French Prot. - - 1,369 
“ & Foreign - 3,288 
American Board - 54,598 
** Baptist - - 20,879 
“ Methodist 25,319 
* Presbyterian 19,117 
«© Episcopal - 8,023 


£48,820 


Missions. 


French Protestant 
Ameriean T. Soe. 065 
Baptist - - 4,734 
“ Presbyterian 6,090 


French T. Soe. - - 1,170 
* Toulouse Soc, 1,691 


Edueation, American Ed. Soc. 8,997 
« Pres. Board 6,865 
*  Sun.sch’l Un. 24,044 
— £39,906 
£259,551 £11,858 
“A CHORCH FOR THE POOR.” 


We clip the following from a late number of 
the Southern Churchman : 

“Tue Eprscopa. Cuvrcny tur CHURCH FOR 
THE Poor.—On the present visitation of the 
Bishop of Virginia the following circumstance 
occurred: Being about to hold a confirmation in 
one of the old churches, a servant being the 
only candidate, the Bishop took occasion, before 
administration of the rite, to speak of the suita- 
bleness of the Gospel to the poor, especially to 
servants. He spoke of this being one of the 
many roofs of its Divine n, its being 
adapted to so Jarge a class of the human family 
as thet which is made up of of those i 
bondage. He spoke of 


Tracts 





trick? Can there be any doubt that the cause 
is a bad one which drives its advocates to such 


‘ 


1 | the brightness of its presence. 


the —* be read, so that those who could 
not ight hear them. He spoke also of her 
suitableness to them as to her prayers, which 
being always the same, might be engraved on 
the memories of the poor and unlearned, and 
thus be ready for private use at all times.” 

The first proof here given of the special adap- 
tation of the Episcopal Church for the poor is 
better suited to a southern than a northern lati- 
tude. The proportion of poor and even of ser- 
vants at the North who cannot read is very 
small; here “the Word of God is not bound,” 
and none are forbidden to learn to read it. The 
Scriptures were read in “the primitive church,” 
not merely because they could not be read, but 
because they could not be had by the people at 
large. Now the printing-press and Bible Socie- 
ties have put the Bible within the reach of all. 
We delight in the public reading of God’s Word. 
But it is not a peculiarity of one denomination 
that the Scriptures are read in public worship, 
and it is certainly a very natrow basis for the 
claims of a church to preéminence that it enables 
the unlettered to hear fragments of the Scriptures 
read in its public services. The time is at hand 
when general education and the abolition of 
Slavery will take away this factitious distinction. 
Some mark of preéminence more universal and 
permanent should be sought. This eulogy of 
the Episcopal Church reminds us of a eulogy of 
the Prayer-book, to the effect-that it contained 
so much Scripture that if the Bible should per- 
ish, men might learn the way of salvation from 
the fragments preserved in the book of the 
Church. As if God would suffer the Bible to 
perish and preserve the Prayer-book. 

As to the second proof, to us it seems emi- 
nently absurd. The prayers used in public 
“being always the same,” are “engraved on the 
memories of the poor and unlearned,” and are 
“thus ready for private use at all times.” But 
these prayers heard at public service are not in- 
tended nor adapted for private use. They are 
for public worship, and the Church herself has 
provided other prayers for social and private oc- 
casions which are not read in public. We do 
not see how the poor and unlearned Christian is 
to be greatly assisted in his private and particu- 
lar devotions by the memory of these public and 
general prayers. And how monstrous is the im- 
plied assumption that prayer to be acceptable, 
prayer in secret before God, must follow a writ- 
ten form or be a repetition of that form from 
memory. 

Blessed be God, there is a church for the poor! 
Christ’s one, true, spiritual, universal Church, in 
which all are equal, all are brethren, none is 
called master. ‘To the poor the Gospel is 
preached ;? and whoever receives that Gospel in 
faith and lives thereby is in Christ's Church. 
Christ is his teacher, and however rude and in- 
coherent the language of his devotions, the 
Spirit maketh intercession for him with groanings 
which cannot be utterred. Poor and unlettered 
though he be, he does not need to commit to 
memory a general and stereotyped form of words 
before he can say Abba! Father! He does not 
need to go to church and learn to pray by rote 
before he can find access to the throne of grace 
and obtain mercy. The poor man’s church is 
the quickening, saving Gospel, bringing him to 
Christ. 


THE THOUGHT OF HEAVEN. 


There is one practical effect of a season like 
this, of prevailing sickness and of frequent 
death, which all who are Christians may experi- 
ence if they will. It tends to bring Heaven 
near to the thoughts; to make us feel its reality 
and glory; to give a distinctness to our concep- 
tions of its existence and its nature, which other- 
wise they might not have attained. In a time of 
general health, when the business of the present 
world moves on uninterruptedly, Heaven may 
come to seem, practically, even to the Christian, 
far off, and almost doubtful. The meditative 
mind, contemplating God’s promises, may even 
then feel its certainty and apprehend something 
of its grandeur. But the active man, engaged 
in the manifold pursuits of life, has his attention 
drawn to it at such seasons comparatively rarely. 
It is to him something future, not present ; a state 
or place from which he is severed by an unde- 
fined distance ; not a realm of reward, continu- 
ally at hand. 

But when sickness is all around us, and num- 
bers are dying, when day after day we are called 
to the house of mourning, or are made acquaint- 
ed with the death of those whom we have 
known—all this is changed. To the thoughtful 
mind, Heaven and Hell—the infinite Future, with 
all its scenes—will then seem near. As Chris- 
tian after Christian is taken away, and we are 
summoned to the interment of the body that yes- 
terday was the home of an active, intelligent 
soul, devoted to Christ, and submissive to God— 
we shall feel, if we will open our hearts to the 
lessons which are taught us, that the Heaven to 
which these souls have passed is real and near; 
that it may be, indeed, continually around us; 
and that we, though all unconsciously, may be 
walking through life beneath its splendors. 


; | There are moments when the pious and elevated 


mind, in its thoughtful contemplation of truth or 
communion with God, seems almost to hear the 
sounds of the Invisible, and to feel upon itself 
Such moments 
are in themselves serene and joyful ; and in their 


716 | influence purifying, uplifting. And such mo- 


ments will oftenest come in a season like the 
present. 


“THE CANT OF CRITICISM.” 


Under this caption the Protestant Churchman 
of the 4th inst. introduces to its readers a brief 
quotation from our article touching the “new 
prayers” prepared by the Bishops of the Episco- 
pal Church for the National Fast. Says the 
Churchman: “The Independent of last week 
overlooking the texts, 1 Thessalonians, 4: 11, 
and 1 Corinthians, 13: 4, thus unnecessarily 
vexes itself in thrasting its neighbors through 
with a dart:” then follows the extract. 

If “cant” consists ‘in a sanctimonious quoting 
of Scripture, or affectation of piety on all occa- 
sions, especially wheii pinched by an argument 
or convicted of an absurdity, then the foregoing 
sentence answers welll the definition. But we 
will not bandy words in such a matter. 

The texts referred to as having been overlooked 
by us are these: “And that ye study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with 
your own hands, as we commanded you;” and, 
“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up.” Now ur own conscience does not ac- 
cuse us of having violated either of these injunc- 
tions in the article which is the subject of criti- 
cism. We were never more “ quiet” in the body 
and mind than when we penned that article. 
We happened to be reposing on a couch and 
leisurely dictating to an amanuensis. There was 
not one particle of -rexation in our spirit, or of 
malice in our heart. We felt, moreover, that in 
commenting on litur gical compositions, some of 
which were publish ed in the secular newpapers, 
and in discussing thie comparative merits of ex- 
temporaneous and w Titten prayers, we were doing 
our own proper bus dness as editors of a religious 
journal. Our only offense, under the first text, 
consists in not hav ing literally written the article 
with our ‘‘ own hats.” 

As to the recond, how long and how gently 
has our cha sity suffered the arrogant pretensions 
of “the excellent Liturgy,” and the slight ‘put 
upon extemporaneous prayers by Episcopalians 
generally, even by so good and liberal a man as 
Dr. Stone, in the memoir of so good and liberal a 
man as Dr. Milnc ww. We have been quite inno- 
cent of any “env_y” of the Episcopal Chureh in 
any of its featurers. And in the article referred 
to, so far from  \‘aunting ourselves, the only 
thing which we did “ puff” was the ability of the 
Episcopal clergy an d laity in general to conduct 
their public religious’ .services to edification, with- 
out the direction of a Bishop. Nay, this was but 
honest praise which we a ‘warded them, and to pay 
them this tribute was o \e main design of our 
article—but that the Epise 2palian chose to con- 





ceal by its stinted quotation 8. So much for can- 
dor versus “ cant.” , 


We are continually hearing from Episcopa- 
lians the praises of the er-book. Forms of 
prayer are extolled to the skies, while extempora- 
neous prayers are sometimes made the subject of 
unseemly ridicule. Now, we find no fault with the 
use of forms of prayer by those who are edified 
thereby ; and we admit the general, though not su- 
perlative excellence of the forms in use in the Epis- 
copal Church ; but for ourselves, we discard such 
forms as inadequate to the wants of Christians 
and of the Church, especially on extraordinary 
occasions. Such was the occasion when the 
President recommended a national fast on ac- 
count of the cholera. There was no prayer in 
the book suited to the case. We have heard of 
an Episcopal clergyman who, when summoned 
by night to visit a man who was dying of hydro- 
phobia, excused himself on the ground that there 
was no prayer having reference to the bite of a 
mad dog. But it would not answer for the whole 
Episcopal Church to excuse herself from the ob- 
servance of the Fast Day on sucha plea; and 
yet it would be incongruous to meet for such a 
purpose and go through the regular routine of 
Sabbath-day prayer ; accordingly the Bishops pre- 
pared and published forms of prayer to be used 
in their respective dioceses. Of these, we re- 
marked that while some were “appropriate to the 
occasion, others were quite too vague and brief.” 
One which we noticed did not occupy more than 
@ square in a newspaper column, and alluded 
only, in the most general terms, to a time of sick- 
ness. We further said, that “ viewed as a whole, 
in fitness of expression, comprehensiveness and 
fervor, they do not compare favorably with such 
prayers as may be heard at an ordinary confer- 
ence meeting in an intelligent New England 
church ;” and we added, that the Episcopal clergy, 
if left to themselves, would probably pray more 
to edification in their own language, than by 
following such meager forms; and that if each 
Bishop could make a new prayer for an occasion, 
so might each minister, so might each private 
Christian. For this we are virtually told to mind 
our own business ; just as the Freeman’s Journal 
told those newspapers, religious and secular, 
which exposed the true design of Peter Pence, to 
mind their own business ; just as Episcopal news- 
papers have told their contemporaries of other 
denominations, when exposing the tendencies of 
Puseyism, or the melancholy career of a leche- 
rous, intemperate or bankrupt Bishop, to mind 
their own business and be quiet, as “ command- 
ed.” No matter what the topic of criticism, it is 
all sectarian cant. What have those who are 
without “the Church” to do with matters with- 
n it! 


TRITHEISM REPUDIATED. 


From various sources we have received unex- 
pected testimony to the timeliness and value 
of the views which we offered not long since 
under the title “Tritheism, Trinitarianism and 
Sabellianism.” We have reason to believe that 
in those views nearly all who are not Unitarians 
are substantially agreed ; and moreover that such 
a statement as that which we made in the article 
referred to, is more likely than any other to com- 
mend itself to candid and inquiring Unitarians as 
both reasonable and Scriptural. 

Oar excellent and venerated friend, the preacher 
of the sermon which was the occasion of our re- 
marks, thinks that his sermon was not fairly re- 
presented. In a private communication which 
he has made to us he says: “It affords me plea- 
sure to perceive that what you understood me to 
hold, I do not hold, and did not intentionally 
say ; and that what you state as your own views 
on the subject were substantially mine, and what 
[ supposed I had intelligibly stated.” He says 
again, “By ‘three Gods,’ I meant the three per- 
sonalities which I had just described, each call- 
ed God, with Divine attributes, works and wor- 
ship. But the words were extempore, and from 
their liability to misapprehension as tritheistic 
were not wisely chosen.” And once more, “ You 
say, that ‘the doctrine that there is oxly one 
God, literally and truly one, was formally aban- 
doned” This I think must have been your own 
misapprehension. I did deny that the Uffitarian 
view of the Divine unity, and the orthodox, are 
identical ; for the Unitarian holds to one God in 
one person only, which can in no sense admit of 
a trinity of persons. But I did not and do not 
abandon—but on the contrary asserted—that 
eternal unity of God which precludes entirely 
separate and distinct Gods in the personalities of 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 

If we were understood, in our allusion to the 
sermon, as charging the preacher with a profes- 
sion of Tritheism, we were misunderstood. Cer- 
tainly it would be very wrong to charge him with 
such a profession in the face of his express de- 
nial. It is his purpose in theologizing, as it 
is ours, to keep close to the simplicity of the re- 
corded revelation. He says in conclusion, “ Al! 
those adventurous theologians American and 
German, who think to find out the Almighty 
to perfection, I leave to your tender mercies, only 
rejoicing that when the lash fell I was not there, 
but, so far as } can understand you, safe under 
the common shield of my and your prudence.” 


oe 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The pressure on our columns compels us to 
put upon the fourth page the description of an 
interesting incident in the life of James Brainerd 
Taylor, and also a Letter from a Pastor in Vaca- 
tion, from Salisbury, Conn., either of which we 
should very much regret to have our readers 
overlook. We hope for future communications 
from the same sources, especially for other pen- 
cillings by our dear friend E., of the beautiful 
scenery amid which he is ruralizing. 

The excellent article sent us by “Baptist,” on 
the life of Fourier, we shall make room for next 
week. We thank him not for the matter only, 
but in the name of our compositors for the beauty 
of the ‘copy. We must defer also to another 
week an interesting letter from “ Erastus,” de- 
scribing the scenes of commencement at Wil- 
liamstown. Fortunately, the number of the com- 
munications with which our friends favor us is 
only surpassed by their variety and excellence ; 
so that we are always conscious of an inward 
self-congratulation in laying aside any for future 
publication—knowing that there are other good 
things in store for our readers than they wot of. 

TIME-SAVING FUNERALS. 

“A GREAT SAVING IS MADE IN TIME 
BY BURYING IN CYPRESS HILLS. Tue 
RatLroap TRAINS ARE ONLY 20 MINUTES IN GOING 
out! and a large procession can attend the fune- 
ral of a friend at a trifling expense and very lit- 
tle loss of time.” 

This is one recommendation of a new Ceme- 
tery on Long Island, as set forth by the Directors 
in their circulars and advertisements. The sen- 
tence appears just as printed above in the adver- 
tising columns of a daily newspaper. We are 
not apt to be over fastidious in such matters, but 
we confess that this cool calculation of time- 
saving in the burial of the dead rather shocks us. 
By the help of steam you will be “on/y twenty 
minutes” in reaching the grave, so that you can 
“attend the funeral of a friend” with “very lit- 
tle loss of time.” Over the portals of the new 
Cemetery, instead of the emblems of mortality 
coupled with those of Christian faith and hope, 
or some cheering sentence from the Gospel of 
eternal life, we seem to see a sign-board with 
these flaming capitals, B@F A GREAT savine IN 
TIME BY BURYING HERE! “@a 

We do not censure the Directors for holding 
out such an inducement for purchasing lots at 
Cypress Hills, for they understand well enough 
that such a consideration will have much weight ; 
that in this community time-saving at a funeral 
is quite an object. We give the announcement 
rather as an index of city life. Hurry, hurry, 
hurry ; the living always hurry ; the dead must 
be hurried to the grave. The thrilling vision of 
Schiller is no longer a dream, “ Hurrah ! hurrah! 
the dead ride fast.” See how they course over 
the iron track! “Only twenty minutes.” Toa 
funeral assembly gathered in such circumstances, 

ing the few moments that decency requires 





for the last offices to a friend, chiding the minis- 


ter for the length of the funeral service—which 
after all must be measured, not by the character 
of the assembly or of the occasion, but by the 
time-table of a locomotive—in a funeral so con- 
ducted what is there of solemnity or profit? 
Where are those lessons of mortality, of peni- 
tence, of faith, of hope, of life everlasting, those 
deep, ineffaceable moral impressions, which 
make it better to go to the house of mourning 
than to the house of feasting ‘—where those 
meditations of death and of immortality by the 
side of the open grave, or among surrounding 
tombs? Pleasant as it is to live in the city, to 
feel the pulsations of its mighty heart, to be 
borne along by its strong, swift current, to min- 
gle in its stirring, earnest scenes, Yet to a sensi- 
tive spirit it is sad to think of dying there-—to be 
buried with the least possible loss of time-—your 
grave unvisited, yourself forgot! 


LIKENESS OF MR. THOMPSON. 


In the absence of our associate we mention 
that a lady who is disabled by the loss of sight 
from pursuing the ordinary means of support, 
has procured the engraving of a very excellent 
likeness of the pastor of the Tabernacle Church. 
It is done by Ritchie, from a daguerreotype by 
E. White, and the purchaser will not only get the 
worth of his dollar in an excellent picture, but 
render an act of charity to a deserving recipient. 
Copies are for sale at Newman's bookstore, 
Broadway. 


——~s 


COMING T0 THE POINT. 


The Philadelphia Christian Observer, in the arti- 
cle to which we referred week befor last, chooses 
to represent the General Association of Connecti- 
cut as preferring charges against the Presbyterian 
Church, and as employing for that purpose the 
agency of “Common Fame.” 

“Common Fame’ (as Dr. Cox remarked in 
the chair of the General Assembly) ‘ ts the most 
notorious liar in the Universe’ Yet this is the 
agency which some of our brethren in Connec- 
ticut have selected to keep up the Anti-Slavery 
agitation, and reform the Presbyterian Church ! 
Is it courteous for Christian men to invoke an 
agency of this sort inst their unoffending 
brethren * Is it fraternal? Is there no violation 
of the great law of love, in entering the lowest 
kennels of partisan detraction, and there collect- 
ing slanders of the most offensive sort, and then 
preferring them indiscriminately against a corres- 
ponding Church? And to aggravate the offense 
and escape responsibility, the charge is perpetra- 
ted in the name of the most notorious liar of the 
age—and then treated with all gravity, as if it 
were matter of established fact!! And then, in- 
stead of proving the charges thus dishonorably 
preferred, their organ calls upon us to discredit, 
if we can, some of the specifications charged.” 

In regard to this statement of the case by the 
editor of the Observer, we take the liberty to of- 
fer the following suggestions. 

1. No intelligent Presbyterian, and especially 
no editor of a Presbyterian journal, is ignorant 
that “the book” of the Presbyterian Church ex- 
pressly recognizes the duty of ecclesiastical ju- 
dicatories to take notice of charges preferred by 
“common fame,” or “general rumor.” See Form 
of Government &c., Book ii, c. 3, 33 4, 5, and c. 
4, 32 2,3. The “book” says, “There are two 
modes in which an offense may he brought be- 
fore a judicatory : either by an individual or in- 
dividuals, who appear as accusers, and undertake 
to substantiate the charge ; or by common fame.” 
“In the latter [case,] there is no need of naming 
any person as the accuser. Common fame’—we 
give the emphasis as we find it-—“‘ is the accuser.” 
Suppose now that a party accused by common 
fame refuses to plead; or suppose that he an- 
swers only by evasions, and by crying out that 
common fame is a common liar, and that all who 
ask him to deny the things alleged are slanderers 
and are in a conspiracy to ruin his reputation ; 
what would the Observer think o@such a person * 
In what manner would the judicatory proceed 
with him ? 

2. As for “ entering the lowest kennels of par- 
tisan detraction, and there collecting slanders of 
the most offensive sort, and then preferring them 
indiscriminately against a corresponding Church” 
—the General Association of Connecticut has 
done no such thing. Nothing of the kind can be 
found in the “ Report” which so disturbs and dis- 
tresses the Observer. The Report prefers no 
charges ; it does not even say that the charges 
are not sufficiently answered by the proceedings 
of the General Assemblies. Nor have we of 
The Independent preferred any such charges. All 
that we have done is simply to call on the Obser- 
ver for certain information, which the editor is 
quite competent to give if he will but speak to 
the point. We ask the Observer, then, to recon- 
sider and take back the allegation that “the 
charge is treated with all gravity as if it were 
matter of established fact.” It is not so treated 
by us; nor is it so treated either by the Commit- 
tee or by the General Association. And how the 
editor of the Observer, after reading the docu- 
ments which he has undertaken to criticise, could 
mystify himself into making such a statement 
we cannot understand. 

3. The Observer speaks of us as if we were 
the “organ” of the General Association of Con- 
necticut. It does us too much honor. We are 
nobody’s organ. We work entirely “on the 
voluntary principle.” But the Observer complains 
that we do not prove the charges which common 
fame has preferred against slaveholding Presby- 
terians. As matters stand at present, it does not 
devolve on us to prove those charges; for we 
have never adopted them or made ourselves re- 
sponsible for them. Nor have we called on the 
Observer to disprove them, or to “ discredit” them 
in any other way than by giving the editor's per- 
sonal testimony in regard to them. 

It is in this confused and careless fashion that 
the editor of the Observer permits himself to write 
on a subject so serious and momentous. But 
may it not be, that after having relieved himself 
by this vituperation about common fame, he will 
come to the point, and give us some explicit in- 
formation’? Let us see.* 

The first specification on which we requested 
the Observer to testify, relates to the education 
and religious instruction of the slaves of Pres- 
byterian masters. But on this point, as our read- 
ers have seen, our brother editor is entirely si- 
lent. He does not even permit his readers to 
know what the question is ; but passes over it in 
such a way as to leave the impression on their 
minds that the second specification is the first. 
Let us see then with what @egree of explicitness 
he comes to the point on the second specification. 

The Report sets forth one particular of the 
common fame in these words, “ That in many in- 
stances slaves, whose owners are members of 
churches in good standing, are compelled to labor 
for the benefit of a master who gives them over 
for hire to be governed and tasked by others, and 
then, without rendering them any compensation 
whatever, appropriates their wages to his own 
use.” This was one specification in what the 
Observer denounced as “a long chapter of scan- 
dal—such as nobody believes who knows any- 
thing of the subject.” This then was the second 
pecification in regard to which we invited our 
brother to speak more distinctly. Our question 
was not at all whether the matter here alleged is 
a scandal, but whether it is a scandal “ which 
nobody believes who knows anything of the 
subject.” 

Just here the editor takes us up, as if he were 
coming to the point. He does not indeed say 
that the scandal alleged by common fame is a 
scandal which nobody believes who knows any- 
thing of the subject; but he does say that the 
charge “in the terms here stated,” “is not true,” 
and that “it is slanderous.” He repeats the alle- 
gation without any material modification of the 
terms in which it is stated by the Committee ; 
and then he says, “This is the charge—and the 
Committee and their organ affirm it to be true in 
many instances.” He declares that “ with favor- 
able opportunities for knowing or hearing of 
such things, if they were done, during some four- 
teen years,” he “never knew or heard of a sin- 
gle instance.” He says that he has known “Chris- 
tian men and women who hired out their serv- 
ants, and received and appropriated their wages— 


cap, the existence of one case that will sustain 

the charge. : 

Ought we not to be satisfied with this Has 
not the Observer come to the point of our inquiry, 
and given us an explicit answer? Not quite. 
We cannot profess ourselves satisfied just yet. 
And for these reasons : 

1. The carelessness with which the editor, in 
the very act of answering our question, makes 
assertions which are inexcusably erroneous, can- 
not but awaken the suspicion that there may be 
some fatal blunder in his testimony, and that after 
all he has not really come to the poiat. He says, 
peremptorily, that “the Committee and their or- 
gan”—meaning The Independent affirm it [the 
charge] to be true in many instances.” Now our 
readers know perfectly weil—and the editor of the 
Observer, if he had read and written with a cool and 
thoughtful mind, capable of apprehending the 
force of language, would not have failed to know 
—that neither the Committee nor The Independent 
has affirmed the charge to be true in any in- 
stance. If then he has so entirely misappre- 
hended both the Committee and us in a matter in 
which both they and we were so guarded, what 
reason is there to presume that he has not equal- 
ly misapprehended the statement of the charge 
itself, and missed the point after all instead of 
hitting it? 

2. It is evident that the editor’s denial of the 
matter alleged by common fame on the point now 
in question, turns upon his own understanding 
of the terms employed by the Committee. He 
admits that he has known “Christian men and 
women who hired out their servants, and received 
and appropriated their wages”; but he denies 
that in any of these instances the master or mis- 
tress has withheld all “ compensation” from the 
slave. He does not affirm that in any instance a 
master has been subjected to church-censure for 
withholding compensation from his servants ; 
but he denies “ that a case of this kind”-~a case 
in which all compensation has been withheld— 

can be found in the history of slaveholding 
among members of the Presbyterian Church for 
a century. How plain is it that he denies the 
allegation, and means to deny it, only in some 
sense different from that in which common fame 
asserts it. And in what sense he denies it, is 
plain enough from the following paragraph. 

“Tt will not do to say that in some cases 
slaves do not receive a full and just compensa- 
tion for their services. This, we apprehend, is 
the case. We fear that there are masters—there 
may be such in the Church—who do not give to 
their servants ‘that which is just and equal.’ If 
there be such men in the Church, we make no 
apology for them. We say to them that we and 
they have a master in Heaven, who will render 
to every one according to his works. In expo- 
sing the mistake of Independent, we do not 
justify the wrong-doing of any one. But in the 
food and clothing of slaves, and the care bestow- 
ed on them when sick, infirm or aged, and in the 
instruction which they often receive from Chris- 
tian masters, is there ‘no compensation’ for their 
services? A wise and judicious man of business, 
who was opposed to Slavery, and had manumit- 
ted those left to him, once remarked to us that 
‘the slaves in Virginia, taking the whole mass, 
were no doubt receiving more for their services,’ 
in care, food, clothing, &c. &c., than they could 
obtain by their labor, were they all left free to 
take care of themselves. And such is the opin- 
ion of many good men who have no interest in 
Slavery. e cite it, not to defend the system, 
but to show The Independent that slaves in all 
cases do receive some compensation for their 
services.” 

We have copied this paragraph entire, because 
it is in several respects instructive, and important 
to the matter in hand. 

1. In what sense the Observer means to deny 

what the Committee represent to be the allegation 
of common fame, cannot be doubted. “ Slaves 
in all cases do receive some compensation for 
their labor.” What compensation? In what 
form * Oh, says the Observer, they receive com- 
pensation in “their food and clothing, and the 
care bestowed on them when sick, infirm, or 
aged, and in the instruction which they often (not 
always] receive from Christian masters.” What! 
Are the food and clothing of a slave to be counted 
as a compensation for his labor? Then why are 
not the food and grooming of a horse, his blan- 
ket in winter, his fly-net in summer, and the 
plated trappings of his harness, compensation to 
the horse for his labor * Nay, why are not the 
fuel of the locomotive engine, its shelter from the 
weather, and the laborious care which keeps it 
oiled and polished and in working order,—the 
compensation to the engine for its labor’ Are the 
food and clothing of a convict in the peniten- 
tiary, compensation’ Yet it is on this strange 
and violent sense of the word, that the Observer's 
denial depends. This is the fashion in which 
the editor comes to the point. 
2. There is room then for the Observer to give 
us information that shall be more explicit and 
more to the purpose. Thus far all that he has 
told us in the way of denying the allegation, is 
that the slaves of Presbyterian church-members, 
like the slaves of all other masters, always have 
so much food, clothing and care, as is necessary 
to keep them alive and in working condition : 
from which it may be inferred perhaps that if a 
member of the church should fall below this 
standard, he would be liable to admonition. We 
invite the Observer, then, to open a little more 
freely the budget of information with which the 
editor's fourteen years in a slaveholding State 
must have enriched him. And as he professes to 
be answering The Independent, we hope he may 
see the propriety of answering just the questions 
which we proposed to him, and of which he has 
taken no notice whatever. Weask again, in the 
very words of our former inquiry, Will he say, 
distinctly, that there are no Presbyterian church- 
members who live on the wages of slaves hired 
out—never admitting in thought, word or deed, 
that the wages of labor belong by the law of na- 
ture to the laborer? Is he sure there are no 
Presbyterian congregations, with permanent funds 
invested in slaves to be hired out for the support 
of the minister? These are the questions in 
answer to which the editor gravely informs us 
that every slave on earth who is not actually 
starved to death, gets some compensation for his 
labor. With all courtesy, we ask him to try 
again and see if he cannot get a little nearer to 
the point. 

3. The editor does not pretend that in all cases 
slaves “receive a full and just compensation for 
their services.” He ‘apprehends this may not be 
the case.” He even says, “ We fear that there 
are masters—there may be such in the Church— 
who do not give to their servants ‘that which is 
just and equal.” What! does the editor under- 
take to vent his apprehensions and his fears * 
We called upon him as a witness. We want 
him to tell us not what he apprehends or fears 
may be, but what he knows. Did his fourteen 
years inaslave State make him personally ac- 
quainted with any master habitually violating 
that rule of God which commands him to give to 
his servants that which is just and equal in the 
way of compensation for their labor ! If so, 
did he ever know of an instance in which such a 
master was called to account by the session or 
the presbytery * 

This subject of compensation to slaves for 
their services, is one which needs to be discussed 
at the South and at the North; and we hope the 
editor of the Observer, who seems to be not with- 
out some sense of justice on the subject, will 
bear his part in the discussion manfully. We 
will see that he does not forget it just at present. 


———2 


~~ For the Independent. 
A Question for Peace Societies, 

“And there was war in heaven.” Is it not 
allowable for men to do what has been done in 
heaven? There was war in heaven to suppress 
rebellion; are not human governments thereby 
authorized to declare war against rebels and 
subdue them by arms ¢ Baptist. 

ANSWER. 

We leave the above nut to be cracked by the 
grinders of any whose peace-principles are defi- 
nite and sharp enough to attack it. It would not 
seem difficult to answer it, either casuistically, 
theologically, or practically and honestly. But 
as the has entitled it a Question for 
Peace Societies, and we have not thé honor of 





but in no instance ‘without any compensation 





whatever?” “And he calls on us to prove, if we 


ing those worthy Institutions, we leave 
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COMMENCEMENT AT NEW HAVEN. 


The one hundred and forty-ninth anniversary 
of Yale College was celebrated last week, with 
appropriate honors. It was not expected that 
the confluence of visitors from all parts of the 
country would be as great as in some former 
years; but notwithstanding the prevalence of 
Cholera on all the principal lines of travel from 
the South and West, and the recent occurrence 
of some cases in New Haven itself, the alumni 
of the institution and the friends of the graduat- 
ing classes were present in great numbers. 
The Concio ad clerum—a yearly sermon to the 
Clergy, preached by appointment of the General 
Association of Connecticut—was the first public 
performance of the week. The Rev. Joseph 
Eldridge of Norfolk was the preacher ; and the 
subject--designated by the General Association 
as long ago as June 1848—was “the relation 
of baptized children to the Church.” We 
cannot but express our earnest desire that the 
sermon may be published. Without following 
in the precise track of Dr. Bushnell’s book on 
Christian Nurture, without coming into even 
seeming collision with any point of the accepted 
New England orthodoxy, it was admirably well 
fitted to impress upon pastors and all preachers 
of the Gospel, the grand importance of that 
Divine “covenant” which holds out its promises 
to us and to our children, and of those Divine 
arrangements for the salvation of the children of 
believing parents, which are the first and most 
efficient of all the “means of grace.” Should 
the sermon be published it may be taken as 
showing the result, in Connecticut, of the gen- 
eral discussion and inquiry occasioned, some 
three years ago, by the memorable “ Discourses 
on Christian Nurtute.” We do not deny the 
“dangerous tendencies” with which those Dis- 
courses were charged; but—thanks to the vigi- 
lance of reviewers and other watchmen on the 
walls of Zion—the dangerous tendencies have 
been counteracted, and the result has been 
good. 

On Wednesday at 94g A.M. the customary 

annual meeting of the Alumni, was held under 

a great tent pitched for the purpose in the rear 

of the college buildings. The meeting was or- 

ganized by the appointment of the Hon. Asa 

Bacon of Litchfield as Chairman, and Prof. Samuel 

4. Dickson M.D. of New York, and Rev. S. W. 

S. Dutton of New Haven, as secretaries. After 

the reading of the annual obituary record which 

had been prepared by Prof. Kingsley and Mr. 

Herrick,—a record which never fails to touch 

the minds of the assembled graduates with many 

serious thoughts—the venerable Dr. Beecher ad- 
dressed the assembly for a few moments in the 
most appropriate and affecting style expressing 
and applying the thoughts which were so natu- 
rally awakened by the remembrance of the dead. 

He was followed by Rev. Mr. Marsh of the 

Temperance Union. Prof. Olmsted introduced 

Mr. Jonathan Maltby—a graduate of seventy 

years ago, who on that day was ninety years of 

age. Mr. Maltby, though deaf and lame, retains 
much of the life and spirit of earlier years, and 
had prepared a brief written address which was 
read by Prof. Olmsted. The revolutionary remi- 
niscences of Mr. Maltby gave for a while a new 
direction to the meeting. Mr. William S. Porter 
of Farmington, Rev. Mr. Dutton, Prof. Silliman, 

Dr. Beecher and others told stories, traditionary 

or recorded, of the revolutionary struggle, show- 

ing at how great a price our fathers purchased 
for us this freedom. At a fortunate moment, 

Prof. Porter interrupted the flow of anecdote by 

proposing a resolution expressive of sympathy 

with the educated men of Hungary, Italy, and 
other European countries, who are now strug- 
gling to secure for their posterity the liberty 
which our fathers have secured for us. Dr. 
Bacon was called for, and spoke a few moments 
to the younger alumni, charging them never to 
lose their youthful hope of the “good time com- 
ing,” but to work on to the last never despairing 
of the republic, or of the Church, or of the uni- 
versal cause of human progress. Dr. Bushnell 
was called for, but would not come. Hon. Tru- 
man Smith was called for, but had already 
retired from the meeting. Rev. Dr. De Witt of 
the Dutch Church, New York, was called out as 

a graduate of Union College, and spoke a few 

moments with great effect. Hon. Judge Este of 

Ohio, and Judge Hand of Michigan, the former 

a graduate of Nassau Hall, spoke as became the 

dignity of their judicial titles. W. E. Robinson 

of the New York Tribune amused the meeting 
with a characteristic speech, slightly Irish in 
accent and altogether Irish in wit and humor. 

Though the Alumni were disappointed by the 

failure of the annual discourse which has often 

been one great attraction of the occasion, the 
meeting was one of the best of its kind. 

The anniversary exercises of the Theologica! 

Department occupied the afternoon at the Center 

Church, in the following order. 

I. Music. 
Il. Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Beecner. 

Ill. “Our Country—her Relation to Mis- 

sions,” by James Weuier, Onondaga 
Co., N. y r 
IV. “ Definiteness of Aim in the Ministry,” by 
Frankuin Hotmes, Albion, Mich. 
** Human Progress,” by Anprew F. Dicx- 
son, Asheville, N. C. 
Music. 
“Discipline of the Heart needful in the 
Ministry,” by Bensamin Pirsavury, 
West Newbury, Mass. 
‘High Moral Worth,” by Wusiam W. 
Atwater, New Haven. 
IX. ‘Influence of the Present,” by Cuester 
N. Ricurer, Parsippany, N. J. 
X. Music. 
XI. “ Personality in the Godhead,” by Bensa- 
min B. Horpxuson, Bradford, Mass. 
its 5 ig eat in the Preacher,” by Samve. 
. Wittarp, Wilton. 

‘“‘ The Relations of Systematic Theology to 
Religion,” by Samvuen T. Ricwarps, 
Philadelphia. 

Music. 

“The Extremes of Truth,” by Groner E 
Hi, . 

“ Sectarianism,” by Samvuex W. STRONG, 


XU. 
XIII. 


XIV. 
XV. 


XVI. 


Xvi. “ Moral Develo ment,” by THERoNn G. 
Couron, New Haven. 
XVIIL. Muvsie. 

Of the twelve essays on the scheme, six were 
by members of the Junior and Middle classes, 
and six by members of the graduating class. 
The names of the graduating class—so called, 
though the college confers no degrees in theology 
—are as follows. 

i rdy Bailey, B.A.; George F. 

seanene “3 Gustworts Butler: w. Rawin Cat- 
lin, B. A., il.; Theron Gaylord Colton, M. A. ; 
James Henry, B. A., IL; rge E. Hill, B. A. ; 
Benjamin B. Hopkinson, B. A. ; William Mellen ; 
Samuel T. Richards, B. A.; Edward W. Root, 
M. A.: Orson William Stow, B. A.; Samuel W. 
Strong, B. A.; William E. Tyler, M. A., A.M.H.; 
Samue! George Willard, B. A. 
While the Theological exhibition was still in 
progress, the halls of the old college societies 
—the “ Linonian” and the “ Brothers in Unity"— 
were respectively filled with gatherings of their 
graduateand undergraduate members, where the old 
grew young again for the hour, as they rehearsed 
the experiences of their young days, and revived 
the memory of their college strifes and rivalries : 
and where the young were permitted to see, for 
their encouragement, how their own ‘ Society’ 
had developed long ago the latent potentiality o! 
eloquence in men whose voices are now heard 
with reverence or delight in the foram and the 
capitol, in academic lecture-rooms and in the 
church. 

At 714 in the evening, the oration before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was delivered in the 
North Church by Hon. Ashbel Smith of Texas. 
It was an able argument in defense of the posi- 
tion that the human race has undergone no ap- 
preciable change of physical constitution since 
the commencement of the historic era. The 
tombs and monuments of all the past—mummies, 
skeletons, statues, armor, utensils of every kind 
—as well as the records of authentic history, 
sacred and profane, were interrogated ; and by 
their testimony it was shown that the poetic tra- 
ditions, which represent mankind as degenerating 
in strength and stature, are entirely false. The 





it for those whom it especially concerns. 
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development theory, on the other hand, set forth 
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with plausible sciolism by the author of « \ 7 
ges of the Natural History of Creation th, 
theory which represents man as developed fron 
the monkey, and all the higher forms of nina) 
life from the lower, by a law of nature with : 
interposition of creative power and Wisdom 
was exposed and exploded. 

Of the exhibitions of the graduating class ,, 
Thursday, it is not necessary to say more thas 
that teachers and friends and all who value st, 
honor of the institution were satisfied. |, rg 
quarters the complaint was uttered that the ie 
seemly practice of applauding the speaker 
which once was not tolerated for a Momen; 
seems now to be winked at—or, at least. ;, bp 
endured as a necessary evil. 

The degree of B.A. was conferred on 93 
of M.A. on 45; that of LL.B. on 6: tha 
M.D. on 13. Some honorary degrees were mn 
ferred in Medicine ; and the honorary degre 
LL.D. was conferred on his Excellency Gover 
Trumbull, a graduate of the class of 180] 

The vacancies in the corporation, occasion. 
by the deaths of the Rev. Diodate Brocky,, 
Rev. Aaron Dutton, and Rev. Danie! Dow. w,, 
filled by the election of the Rev. Messrs. Geory, 
A. Calhoun of Tolland county, Edwin R.G))),. 
of New Haven county, and George J. T)}\o\. 
of Windham county. 
vacancies may perhaps be taken as indicating \), 
approach of an era of good feelings, when 
scandal of two rival seminaries of theologic, 
education in the little State of Connecticut sig! 


be wiped away. 
Parting Ode, 

Sung at the Close of the Anniversary Exercise: 
Theological Department of Yale College 
Wuize the loud cry, where nations meet in contic: 
Sounds from far across the hoarse Atlantic: 

And the world listens mid the wild alarum 
Breathless with terror 


th 
Mid 


Peace o'er our borders spreads a smile of sunshine 
War, the grim Phantom, furls his bloody banner 
Mid the gray Past, in our historic legends 
Hiding in Shadows! 
While the old Dome from his realm of Slaver) 
Sends his armed bandits over the Carpathian 
And the bold Hursars, round their free dominios, 
Fiercely at bay stand 
Freedom, once purchased by our Father's bloods). 
Over our broad land waves her Eagle pinious — 
Science and Faith here raise triumphant anthem, 
Fearing no tyrant - 


Yet are we summoned to a mightier comba; 
Where higher questions wait the final issue 
Where Truth contends with veteran hosts of Err 

Trained to the warfar: 


Long have we lingered, girding on our armoy 
This day enlist we for the life-long battle 
Brothers ! the field lies broad and far before us 

In the bright Futur: 


Here, on the threshold of a life in earnest 
Pause we a moment round Siloa’s Fountaip 
While with low voice, we whisper to these shades 

our 
Long and last Faxeweu 


b 


A TRIP T0 THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


THE MERRIMAC RIVEK 

We left Greenland on a bright, lovely mo 
ing, and after a ride of eight miles ov 
smooth road, shaded at intervals with elms 
stately growth, and affording a succession 
changing views, now of the broad bay ol : 
Piscataqua encircling the well-tilled farms. | 
of the vast amphitheater of hilis—the Whi 
Mountains looming dimly in the distance —nea 
of a verdant intervale dotted with fields of co 
orchards and meadows- 
quietly in its bosom, 


the village reposi 
we reached the tow: 
Exeter, famous for its Academy, the nursery 
great men, and inviting to the traveler from t! 
cool shade of its streets, the neatness of 
dwellings, the profusion and richness of 
shrubbery, and the loveliness of the surroundin; 
scenery. Here we took the cars of the B 
and Maine railroad in the down-train for Law 
rence, the magic city which has sprung uy 
within five or six years on the banks of the 
Merrimac, which seems destined to vie with 
Lowell both in population and the extent of 
manufactures. At Haverhill we first crossed 
Merrimac, which we were to follow in a 
windings up to its source. An hour broug 
to Lawrence, where we took the cars for Low 
by the road connecting these two manufactur 
cities, sisters not rivals, created by th: 
capital, fed by the same stream, fostered | 
same enterprise. At Lowell we took the 
the up train on the Boston, Concord and Mont 
railroad, and passed through Nashua ; Manclies 
—a city of ten years’ growth, having « poy 
tion of 15,000, one-third of whom find en 
ment in its immense cotton and woolen ma 
factories; Concord—the capital of New Ha: 
shire; Canterbury—-where the Shakers hav 
settlement ; Sanbornton, and 
towns ; the road keeping the margin of the rv: 
now on this side, now on that, crossing a! 
crossing at intervals of a few miles, and tow 
the northern end of the route running alo 
bank of a broad and beautiful sheet of wa' 
which presents the appearance of a seri 
bays and coves, till at Weir's Landing it striki 
Lake Winnipiseogee, the fountain-head o! | 
romantic stream which we have trace: 
hundred miles, and which turns so many milli 
of spindles as it runs laughing and leapiny 
the sea. What a blessing is such a rive 
fertilizes the valley through which it flows 
has already built three prosperous cities, at 
there remains a site for a fourth, where powe 
yet unappropriated may be employed for oth 
huge factories to be marshaled in long line up 
its banks; it has given employment to thousand: 
has fed industry and clothed a nation; it! 
poured wealth into the lap of enterprise, mak 
manufacturers princes; it has furnished a che 
and easy pathway up into the very heart of | 
mountains for the railroad, which makes 
wilderness resound with the hum of | 
prosperity ; and with all this practical u: 
gives to the tourist some of his most pictures) 
and lovely scenes, aflords the painter « 
poet subjects of romantic interest « 
While my logic will not suffer me to suite 
one in citing, as a proof of divine v 
benevolence, the fact that rivers aiwa 
towns and cities, where they are nee 
purposes of commerce, there is to me !! 
contemplation of such a stream something | 
than that which gladdens the eye 
swells the heart with grateful adoration 
all-wise, all-bountiful Creator 
“ The longest way round is the shortes! 
home.” So we found it in this day's trp» tor" 
order to reach a point about 60 miles distant | 
straight line, we made a circuit of 140, wii 
was accomplished in eight or nine hours 
SENTER HARBOR 

From Weir's Landing we went by steamboe 
to Senter Harbor. Let not my anti-Webste 
colleague be horrified at this orthography a 
it were an innovation upon the great Amernce 
innovator himself. The name is derived 
the original proprietor of the place, who app’ 
for an act of incorporation for the settle 
under his own name, which was granted b) 
Legislature ; but the clerk, mindful perlap* 
the schoolmaster’s ferule, and being as uc! 
doubt as the judge was of the initial o! } 
Weller’s name, finally decided to put if co" 
C. Thus the place was incorporated a: ' 
Harbor. Then those orthographists w! 
fond of classic derivations and analogie* 
sisted that it should read centre, and so}! “ 
on the maps; and now the owner 0! 
for spelling his grandfather's name core’ 
his sign is liable to be set down for 4” 's" 
mus who was never taught his 4, ° “ 
colleague has lately expressed the hope 
commotion in the world of letters might °°” 
tled by our coming to some common ve 
While reciprocating the compliment | wis® | 
understood that | am far encugh as yet from 4 
such harbor: Sen-ler is the true orthograp?! 
All this by the way. a 
The sail from Weirs to Senter Harbor - 
chanting, You wind among the beat 
islands of the lake, by which you are somet" 4 
so hemmed in that you can discover 00 ud! 
when suddenly. the boat turns almost “. c. 
angles, and you are in the midst of a new 


other thriv 


that whi 
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nat 
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THE INDEPENDENT — 


learns to combine beauty with instruments that 
he employs, and thus is progress in art distin- 


UGUST 23. 


fire, were it not for its commonness, must always 
excite an inquiry ora laugh. Nor do we speak 


























trath of any part of this narrative: and that 
being granted, it forms a proof which it would 
be difficult to surpass both of the native intelli- 


Crditors Cable, 


; and if the working classes would 
sacrifice in order to obtain free- 
As an ex- 


ae ee ere GJ, Gayler’s Salamander Safes, 
ment to the habit of drinking as they apply to 
other usages of the world. y of i ion- 


A Compenpium or Ecotestastica, HrstorY¥— 

by De. ich, C. L. Gieseler, Consors Com 

an i professor a 

tingen. Brom the Fourth Baition, revised and 
amended. Translated from the German by Sam- 

uel Davidson, L. L. D,, Professor of Biblical Liter- 
ature and Ecclesiastical History in the Lancaster 
Independent College. Two volumes. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 82 Cliff-street. 1849. 

The prominent characteristics of this work are 
too familiar already to those for whom it is de- 
signed, and who alone will be likely to use it, to 
need advertisement or proclamation from us. 
Prof. Gieseler divides the history of the Church 
by Periods, not by Centuries. The first of these 
periods extends to the reign of Constantine, and 
the elevation (?) of Christianity to supremacy 
in the empire ; the second, to the beginning of 
the Image controversy, A. D. 726; the third, to 
the Reformation. it has been understood that 
another volume, to be added by the author, would 
bring down the record to the present era. 
The work is marked—as all who have used it 
are aware—by a principled and rigorous impar- 
tiality on the part of the author; by great co- 
piousness of reference and quotation ; and by the 


gence and promptitude of the author, and of the 
atrocity of that infamous system of legalized 
crime under which were inflicted the wrongs 
upon himself and his wife. That such books 
show the worst aspects of Slavery is doubtless 
true; but it must be at its best estate a horrible 
system, which is capable of an aspect 80 abso- 
lutely fiendish. 


Tue Messencer-Birp ; a Periodical conducted by 
the Alumne of the Brooklyn Female Academy. 
August, 1849. Brooklyn: T. D. Smith, 202 
Falton-st. 

We are always glad to meet this pleasant 
remembrancer of the happy faces that year by 
year we have seen go forth from the Academy 
at Brooklyn. In almost all its articles are 
promises of good: and not unfrequently in 
glancing through it we meet an essay or a tale 
that brings present reward for the reading. If 
we may venture a hint to our friends who con- 
duct it, it will be to write with a more definite 
purpose; less for the sake of writing, and more 
for the earnest expression of a definite and 
cherished thought, or for the clothing in appro- 


able follies of the time they do not hesitate to 
condemn : they do not pause to inquire whether 
the things are good or bad in themselves; they 
see that the tendencies are evil, and they abjure 
them. ht judge of a tree by its fruits. It is 
not too much to say, that all the follies and vices 
of the age have inflicted less evil upon the bodies 
and souls of men than the vice of drinking. It is 
important that the Church should come out, and 
declare against the evil. As a watchman upon 
the walls of a citadel, the minister of religion 
ought to cry out, and warn the sleepers within.” 





Domestic Correspondence. 


For the Independent. 
JAMES BRAINERD TAYLOR. 


A recent visit to New Jersey, and the spend- 
ing of a Sabbath in one of its well-regulated 
villages, induced recollections of some gone-by 
scenes in the early history of an eminent Chris- 
tian, during the period of his college education, 
preparatory to entering upon his studies for the 
Gospel Ministry. : 


of its vulgarity. But is not every silly coxcomb, 
and every pert fop, now seen with a pipe in his 
mouth, or a cigar’ Can every er afford 
such a dear indulgence consistently with the 
claims of household comfort, and the education of 
— and some charity to the poor and 
nh ? 

Should its injwriousness be forgotten? Tosac- 
CO IS A VERY POWERFUL NARCOTIC Porson. If 
the saliva, the secretion of which it produces, be- 
ing impregnated with its essential oil, be swal- 
lowed, the deleterious influence is carried directly 
into the stomach ; or if, as most frequently hap- 
sag it is discharged, then the blandest fluid is 
ost. But is it not an ensnaring habit, with re- 
gard to the waste of time, the danger of drinking, 
and fondness for company, not always of the 
most refined and improving sort? 

Were I upon a committee of examination, I 
would never consent to the admission of a young 
man into one of our academical institutions, but 
— the condition that he did not, and would not 
sm . 

I would exact the same condition from every 
student, if I filled the responsible and honorable 
office of tutor, 

If I were a man of affluence, I would not on 
any application afford any pecuniary assistance 
to a preacher who, while he complained of the 


guished. When will Christians learn that true 
piety produces the harmonious development of 
every faculty, and not the austere and rigid pre- 
dominance of any individual trait. The perfec- 
tion of human nature is attainable only through 
the love and faith of the Gospel, and those give 
the best evidence of discipleship who conform 
most nearly to the charity and beauty of our 
Lord. 

With these thoughts we passed the summit and 
descended swiftly through the green pastures 
which were sprinkled with sheep, and reminded 
us of the Salisbury in the mother country, whence 
this town derived its name. 

SALISBURY, 

The road sweeps around a large circle as you 
come in sight of the village spires, and the houses 
scattered here and there look like the eggs in a 
nest among the green leaves. The hills have ap- 
parently selected this place for a caucus, and re- 
presentatives of all classes, from the mountain to 
the mound, have assembled and had their places 
in Congress assigned by lot. We poor mortals 
stand but a poor chance in such a crowd, and we 


rescue South Derbyshire. — 
voter for South Derbyshire.” 


industry, the wrec 
perance, forgotten knowledge restored by study, 
alienated friendship soothed into forgiveness— 
even forfeited reputation won back by penitence 
and virtue. 
his vanished hours, recalled 
and stamped them with wisdom, or ellaced "rom 
Heaven’s record the fearful blot of a wasted life ’ 
--Mrs. Sigourney. 


Things Lost Forever. 


Lost wealth may be regained by a course of 
my of health repaired by tem- 


h n looked upon 
But who ever — slighted year 
rom 


Hints to Farmers and Millers. 
Every year the total loss in the United States 


from moisture in wheat and flour is estimated at 
from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. To remedy this 
reat evil, the grain saould be well ripened 
efore harvesting, and well dried before being 
stored, in a dry granary. 
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Mr. Jardine respectfully solicits orders for Organs. 
which wil! be most faithfully executed. 28-eow- I~ 


4. 8, BARNES & CO.’S 
SCHOOL-BOOK CIRCULAR TO 
Teachers, Professors, and other friends of Education. 


Ti peeeee Tea etgnentetee 
published, an , as eved, superior 
merit over other works of @ Aasiler character, the pub- 
lishers would respectfully call the attention of teac 

to a careful examination of their merits. 

Professor Brooks's Classical Series. 

Brooks's Ovid's Metamorphoses, with illustrations, $2 50. 


Brooks's Greek Lessons (or First Lessons in Greek), @8c 
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DI rete vatiliy of Gayler’s. ‘Safes bere’ Batt 


forded. Upwards of one hundred have now bee, ful, 


fires, inclu the great fire in New 
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resist effects of heat for a longer period tha, 
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Tne ‘ . 
gentlemen more immediately 


offered for sale not made upon his improve) 
C.J. GAYLER, 
128 Water st., near Wal! and Pine « 


CERTIFICATE. 

Burraro, Jan. 6, 1849 
This may certify that one of C. J. Gayler s singls 9, 
Safes was in our and candle WMADUIactory 
which, with several other buildings, was destroyed ;,, ¢ 
on the night of the 4th inst. a. 
The building contained a large” quantity of ta\)., 
rosin, gtease, &e., which produced a very intens , 
The wind was blowing a gale at the time, and thy «,., 
wasin the leeward side of the building, which subj... 
it toa blast heat for some time, when it fell with 4, 
burning mass into the cellar, where it remained ws) | (;, 
building was entirely consumed. 1s 
No water was thrown upon the fire, The Safe y,, 
subjected to a heat so intense that the brass knob, nan. 
plate, and escutcheon were entirely melted off. \e .¢ 
the Safe the next mening. (which we dig with 

the k we are pleased to state that we found its oy 
pating Ut of books, papers, avd bank bills, (the 
latter were in the drawer,) uninjured, and perfectly ley 
ble. We have purchased another of Mr. Gayler’sS aie, 
confidence in its security agains: 4), 
From actual experience, we cheerfully recommend the 
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have been wandering to and fro to find a place to tin), 62he. 


look off, yet we have not yet reached the gallery. 
However, we have in our search been reward- 
ed by enchanting scenery whose loveliness must 
furnish admirable studies for the artists that 
come hither to sketch. “These two guineas,” said he, “are from a ser- 
Lakeville, a mile and a half from the center, is | Vant who was allowed by her mistress so much 
situated on a beautiful sheet of water around |/0r tea; but during the last two years she has 
which the road winds through a hundred places denied herself the use of that beverage to aid 
, ene © oP your collection.” But suppose a person had im- 
that make the poor sigh at the thought of the mediately said, “Go thou, and do likewise. Spare 
land which is wasted in pasturing cattle, who | for the same all-important cause the eight or ten 
have no eye for the picturesque, when money | pounds which you spend in wanton, in needless 
would adorn them with dwellings where man | 2"4 pace yan ed cg oc Area fi nla 
might feast his soul daily with natural beauty Giles ar ‘A ‘mninveter should be 4 example. 
that would cheer the downcast and encourage | But behold! “ There are first that shall be /ast, 
the faint hearted. Thisearth is not our rest; we | and there are last who shall be first.” 
must work here, and then, if faithful, every long- a 
ing will be gratified amid the loveliness of hea- American Aristoeracy. 
ven. It is well that we cannot satisfy our thirst Of all the notable things on earth, 
at the worldly fountain. Two miles north of the The queerest one is pride of birth 
center sleep two lakes, twin sisters, united by a Among our “ fierce democracie !” 
silver stream as if they had clasped their white ren ope i coeirtee dts 
hands together, while around them rise ranges Not even acouple of rotten peers— 
of mountains, dark with foliage to their tops, A thing for laughter, fleers, and jeers 
guarding the slumberers and recalling vividly the Is American aristocracy | 
impressions of the Hebrew when he thought of English and Irish, French and Spanish, 
the mountains which are round about Jerusalem. Germans, Italians, Dutch and Danish, 
The heart expands amid such scenery and feels ees tee Veen meee ey Seen 
y In one conglomeration ! 
the greatness of that Being who has reared the So subtle a tinge of blood, indeed, 
everlasting hills to testify of his power. No No heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 
wonder that they have ever been chosen as the in feting the demi. 
place of worship by all nations. They are the Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
altars which God himself has built, and are sur- aikatatinesn cena 
rounded by a pure atmosphere. You may find it waxed at the other end 
This is my home in vacation ; perhaps I may By some plebeian vocation! _ 
was near,” and thus to become a follower of | 6 tempted to tell you of my occupation and its rae a utye vce wee 
Jesus, and “find peace in believing and joy in | P&2efits hereafter. Yours, truly, hat plagued some worthy relation ! 
the Holy Ghost,” was among the students of ni ted s. 
theology, prosecuting his studies for the Gospel 
Ministry, in one of our Eastern seminaries. 
Whilst there he often spoke of his interview 
with his unknown counselor and friend, and, 
with great tenderness of feeling, often wished 
that he could learn who it was that had been 
instrumental in leading him to Christ. While 


During the summer vacation of 18—, he made 

a visit to his parents, and after tarrying a few 
days with them, proceeded to a neighboring 
town in Connecticut, where the community was 
favored with a revival of religion. He par- 
ticipated in the religious services, and engaged 
in personal conversation with many individuals 
proved standard Church Tunes, for Congrega-| during his stay among that people, resulting in 
William Be Beadbary nang ae 7 benefit to their souls, under the. sealing wiels 
Newman & Co. ; "| and influences of the Holy Spirit. The time he 
Those who are partial to the styles of music could allot to those services having expired, he 
which Messrs. Hastings and Bradbury cultivate, prepared to return to his friends, and thereafter 
(and the large sale of-their books shows the | ' 'esume his studies at college. He left those 
scenes of religious privilege, blessing and enjoy- 


number of their admirers to be not small) will 4 : , 
hail with pleasure the appearance of this, their | ™€™t, and pursued his way to his native place. 
Whilst on his journey he noticed at the brook- 


“third book.” Mr. Bradbury spent two years | " « Moasale > 

in Europe with special reference to the collection | Si4¢ @ young man with his team, and his cattle 

of valuable materials for the present work : and | (8enching their thirst. He rode to the stream to 
water his own beast, and on reaching it, after a 


Mr. Hastings, since the publication of the} \"‘ : 
“Choralist,” has been working up whatever friendly and cheerful salutation to the person he 
met, began a religious conversation with him. 


seemed to him suitable, for the same purpose. : 

As far as we can judge from a hasty inspection | 4e spoke of the value, necessity, and happiness 

of this new collection, the editors have not fallen | °f @ personal interest in the salvation of the 

behind their previous efforts. There seems to be | PSS Of Christ, and followed up his remarks 

a great variety in the book; and the appendix of | With such directions as a wellwisher for an- 

old standard tunes forms an exceedingly valuable | °ther's soul and its redemption would inspire 
and impart. In expression of hope that he 


feature. We recognize many, many old friends, | “" a 
might have reconciliation through the blood of 


which it has been difficult heretofore to find ¢ ‘ 
gathered between the same pair of covers. But Christ, and be prepared to dwell forever with his 
Savior in the heavenly paradise —and there 


the book must be judged of only after use :—we 

can have and now give only the first impressions they should together meet—they separated, 

it makes on us. Messrs. Newman & Co. have} Not many years after, the young man who 

done their part in good style; and the 400 pages | 85 50 accosted at the brook-side, and advised 

form altogether an attractive looking volume. | #94 admonished “to seek the Lord while he 
might be found, and to call upon him while he 


smaliness and inadequateness of his means, re- 
duced it by indulging that needless and wasteful 
expense. 

he author was one day attending a mission- 
ary meeting. Before the close of it, a minister 
arose and said that he had to present a donation. 


Brooks's Latin Lessons (or First Lessons in 
Emma Willard’s Histories and Charts. 
. Willard’s Historic Guide, 68c. 
Mrs. Willard’s Temple, or Map of Time, 75e. 
Mrs. Willard’s Abridged Hi of the United States, 
aud California, designed for Schools, with Maps, 


singular brevity and dryness of its statements. 
[t is emphatically a hortus siccus ; as dry as the 
sifted sand on the upper edge of a sea-beach. 
Searcely a jet of natural enthusiasm sheds fresh- 
ness on it from first to last; and a man who 
should read it steadily through, except as a sub- 
stitute for the pillory or the galleys, would vin- 
dicate his claim to the title “heroic.” As a 
text-book, however, embodying the results of 
vast investigation—a collection of stone-heads, 
which one may use as they are, or may follow ii 
he has patience and power to dig so long to their 
central granite—it is invaluable. No student's 
. library should be without it. 
Of the merits or the necessity of the transla- 
tion by Davidson, we cannot speak. It seems 
well done; clear, faithful, facile. But we have 
not been aware of any so serious defects in the 
previous translation by Mr. Francis Cunning- 
ham, as to make this needful: nor indeed, can 
we at this moment ascertain—the other edition 
oot being at hand—how far or in what this dif- 
fers from that. It strikes us as not impossible 
that a little English arrogance may have modified 
Dr. D.’s regard for his predecessor. The mechani- 
cal execution of the book—its binding, letter- 
press, paper, &c.—is admirable. The Boston and 
Cambridge publishers must look to their crown. 


Their laurels will not suffer the Gothamites to 
sleep. 


priate language of the incidents they have seen. 


DEFERRED ITEMS. 


Prize Essar~ in Encianp.—Five prizes are ot- 
fered by the London Tract Society for treatises on the 
Condition of the Working Classes, and the best 
means of promoting their temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare 


to the public. ( 
a Signed, GILBERT & CO TH 
CERTIFICATE 
k, in the Empire Static 
New York, Feb, 10, isw 

Dear Sir—The Improved Single Salamander Sale 
your manufacture that was on the steamer Empire ~'a) 
which was burned on the 13th ult., at the wharf a: } a) 
River, I am pleased to inform you has fully sustained the 
confidence in its fire proof qualities. The ma 
peg and the whole interior of the boat, bear evidence 
that the heat was intense; and the Safe was so located 
as to be fully exposed to its effects for several hours, and 
for a longer period than it would have been in the do 
struction of a large building by fire. 
The Safe contained al! the valuable silver pirate ang 
the books and rs belonging to the boat. ‘The entire 
contents were fully preserved, and were found not in any 
way injured. 
Owners and others interested in steamboats particu 
larly, and aii who wish to serve their books, plate 
money, and other valuablesfrom fire can, in m) 
oave all the security they desire, in the uve of ci NORE 
mander Safe of your manufacture. Yours truly, CONGKE 
Sign JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK 

To C. J. Gayler, New York Iti-t! By a let 


Wisconsin, 


the church 
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Tut MENDELssoun Cotzection, or Hastings and 
Bradbury’s Third Book of Psalmody: contain- 
ing original music and selections from the best 
European and American Composers; consisting 
of Tunes, Anthems, Motets, Introits, Sentences 
and Chants: with an Appendix of the most ap- 
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&e., Be. 
Mrs. Willard’s English Chronographer, 75c. 
Mrs, Willard’s Universal History, oe de $1 50. 
Scientific Section of Chambers’ Educational Course. 
Edited by D. M. Reese, M.D., LL.D. 
|. Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge, or Lessons on 
Common Things, Common Objects, and the Sei- 


acted 


Ma ge 


_ 


£100 for the best work, not over 144 p., 12mo. 
50 for the second best, = 
25 for the best tract, not over 48 p., 12mo 
20 for the second best, ss 
15 for the third best, : ences, $1. 


“ sack ; il. Clark’s lements of Drawing and Perspective, 75c. 

The principles of these works must be in harmo-| 177° Gi bers’ Elements of Natural Philosophy, $1. 
ny with the Scriptures, and free from,all sectarian | iv’ Reid & Bain’s Chemistry and Electricity, $1 
bias. The subjects introduced, whether religious, moral, |" jjamilton’s Vegetable and Animal Physiology, &!. 
social, or economical, must be viewed in the light of} y|_ Chambers’ Elements of Zoology, $1. 
Divine revelation. The copyright of all the prize| Vii. Page's \lements of Geology, 1. 
pieces to belong to the Society. ‘ : Professor Davies’ New Editions. 
“ The adjudicators to be the Committee and Officers |} (javics’ Ari:ianetical ‘fable Rook, 12k¢ 
of the Religious Tract Society. 2. Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic, 25e 

“The wera to be addressed to Mr. William | 3. Davies’ papel a Tos 
Jones, Religious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster-row, | 4. Vuvies’ (University Arithmetic, Sde. 
London, on or before the Ist of January, 1850. They Professor R. G. Parker's New School Books. 
must be distinguished by a motto and initials, with a| Parker's First Lossons in Natural Philosophy, 3se 
sealed letter, containing the name and address of the arent Conger e age) Philosophy, $1 

rf ” arker 3 B or, . 
esgud Northend's Elocutionary Works. 
Northend’s Little Speaker, for Common Schools, 38 
Northend’s American Speaker for Academies, 75¢ 
Northend’s School Dialogues, 75e. 
Clark’s New English Grammar, 50e. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Book Keeping, 60e 
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Pure Air Essential to Health. 
LTHOUGH 80 much has been said and written up 
on the subject of ventilation, and the importa: 
ot pure fresh air to the maintenance of geod health, ve 
the subject has not begun to commend itself to the minus 

of the public as the importance of it demands 
Dr. Griscom, lecturing in New York, says: A person u 
ordinary placid breathing will inhale a pint of fresh air 
i at each inspiration ; and will make eighteen ingpiratior 
Gillespie’s Manual of Road Making, $1 50 r minute, Eighteen pints per minute is fifty-sevee 
Mclatire on the Use of the Globes, in press bo heads of air that passes through the lungs ever 
‘Teachers wishing a copy of any of the above works for | 4 ours, no portion of which ought to be breathed tw 
exawination shall be furnished for that P 36 At ONE-j} over. The dark venous blooc passed and repagsed 
half the retail prices annexed, by applying to the Pub-| through the heart to be purified by the air passing 
lishers. through the lungs, amounts to 24 hogsheads every 2 
B5-8t-eow hours. 
Hence the importance of some method of ventilating 
churehes, rooms for public assemblies, and rooms occu 
pied as dwellings ; more especially sleeping apartments 
which are often much smaller, and kept during the «lect 
ing hours more close than sitting apartments 
A very good assortment of Kegisters and Vent 
are manufactured and sold by 
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Lewis is Pa 
ABOLISHING THE GRranp Jury.—A bill is before under the t 
the British Parliament to abolish the grand jury in 
the Central Criminal Court of London, and provide 
that all charges shall be tried on information of an 
officer of the court. In the course of the investiga- 
tions which have taken place by the committee, much 
testimony was elicited to show the inutility of the 
practice. There are 200 to 300 indictments at each 
session, and they bring before the grand jury 1000 to 
1200 witnesses, losing on an average two days each, | _ 
during which time they are all, rich and poor, rogues 
and honest, crammed together in the waiting rooms, 
ill-ventilated, demoralizing, and without commensur- 
ate benefit, or as some think with positive injury, to 
the administration of justice. Mr. Clark, the clerk of 
the court, after ten years’ attendance on grand juries, 
testified that “the only persons who reap advantage 
from the s are criminals,” who often escape 
through this door. The Daily News thus sums up 
other testimony : 

“Mr. Common Sergeant MrrEnovse is a judge of 
no small experience ; for he has tried at the Old Bail- 
ey upwards of 25,000 cases; and he told the commit- 
tee that ‘he does not know one single argument in 
favor of it’ ‘If I were a thief, the grand jury is the 
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4. &. BARNES & CO., 51 John-st. 


American Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Chartered by the Legislature of Connecticut in 1847. 
OFFICE, NO. 40, WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
PREMIUM REDUCED TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 
IFE tNSURANCE upon the plan adopted by this 
Company, is founded upon the principle of contributi 
in the shape of annual premiums to a common fund, pro- 
portioned to the amount insured, out of which the Com- 
pany pay a stipulated sum on the death of the assured to 
the person for whose benefit the insurance is effected. 
After a thorough investigation of the different systems 
adopted in Europe and America, and of the rates of pre- 
mium charged, this Company have REDUCED THE PRE- 
mium 25 per CENT., payable in CASH, ANNUALLY, SEmM- 
ANNUALLY, OF QUARTERLY, as may be preferred, under a 
firm conviction that the exigencies of the Company will 
never exceed and seldom require one- of the annual 
premium now charged by the English and American 


Historr of tHe Americay Bray Socierr ; 
from its organization to the present time. By 
W. P. Strickland, one of the Society’s Agents. 
With an Introduction, by Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D., 
of Cincinnati. Embellished with a likeness of 
the Hon. Elias Boudinot, L.L.D, First President 
of the Society. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


may not b¢ 

Nationa, Evits anp THEIR REMEDIES.— 
> The indefatigable Joseph Silk Buckingham 
ws Cliff-st. 1849. Esq., has added another ak to the haa of 
This collection of facts and documents, illus- | his productions. The title is ‘“ National Evils 
trating the origin of the Bible Society and its] and their Remedies.” The work is highly com- 
progress from humble beginnings to its present | mended in the British Banner ; but his plans and 
resources and reach of operations, must be of remedies, so far as we can understand them, are 
great and various interest. We have not found | rather of the “Bell-the-Cat” order—ingenious 
time to examine it thoroughly ; but in glancing | and benevolent, but impracticable. His general 
at one or two portions, merely, have found light | remedies are National enterprises at home, and 


ae aware that 
TUTTLE & BAILEY afer Peggy > 
210 Water-street, New York tion differs f 


The New Englander for 1849, 


HE NEW ENGLANDER, published quarterly, » 
New Haven, has maintained a high reputatior 
and extensive influence, for the six years that have pas 
ed since it was established. In consequence of th 
cease of its original proprietor and editor, the Re 
ward RK. Tyler, it has been necessary to form ter 
arrangements for the continuance of the work 
undersigned, having purchased the establishment. » 
hereafter be the publisher, and will devote to this bus 
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Missionary Life in Texas. 
Among the laborers employed in our own 
country by the late Foreign Evangelical Society 
(now the American end Foreign Christian Union), 
was Mr. Ramon Montzalvatge, a Spanish gen- 
tleman, who was stationed at San Antonio de 


For the Indepeudent 


A MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFT. 


Neither embroidered linen from Egypt, nor 
blue and purple from the isles of Elishah could 
have been more acceptable than a donation to the 


she! upon points where we had felt the need of 
it, and have been led to expect in the volume a 
valuable work for familiar reference. 
first and most prominent of those noble Instita- 
tions which have brought the Christians of our 
country, of every name, to act in concert for 


are certain relations sustained by the Bible So- 
ciety which are peculiarly important, and certain 
associations connected with it which are pecu- 
liarly tender. We doubt not therefore that this 
volume, which has evidently been prepared with 
care and candor, will find its way into many 
Christian homes, and will prove a real addition 
to the common stock of Missionary Literature. 
Tae Reevucations or Mixitary INstitvTIons, ap- 
plied to the conduct of Common Schools. By 
Francis H. Smith, A. M., Superintendent of the 
Virginia Military Institute. New York: John 


American Seamen’s Friend Society just received 


Bexar, in Texas, where he was doing good by 


Organized colonization abroad, with Restrictions 
on distillation, Division of land, &c. 
As the | colonization, for instance, is: 


“Not a loose and pauperized emigration but 


system resembling that of the old Greeks and 
Romans, mingling together the wealthy, the pow- 
the diffusion of God's Truth among men, there erful, the skillful, and enterprising, as also the 
laboring poor, in such well-adjusted portions as 
to enable the Colonists, when they land upon any 
coast, to commence at once all the operations of 
agriculture, manufactures, mining and commerce, 
and thus to claim the dignity of friendly allies 
with the Mother Country, from whence they 
sprung.” 
That is well, as the history of the settlement 
how will you 
induce them to go? The Pilgrims came to Amer- 
ica to enjoy freedom of religion. 
wealthy, the powerful, the skilful” had rather 
stay in England, or if they emigrate, prefer to 


f New England shows. But 


His plan of 


But now “ the 


yet a student of that seminary, and on one occa- 
sion that he was in the library, he took up the 
memoir of James Brainerd Taylor, which then 
a| had but just been published, and upon opening 
it saw his likeness, and ina moment, with rap- 
turous exclamation, cried out, ‘‘ That’s the man! 
that’s the man!” and as may well be supposed 
to the astonishment of all around him. But he 
could not restrain the emotions of his full heart, 
when so suddenly his eyes rested on the features 
of the man whom he had long wished to know 
1s the Christian friend who had besought him to 
einbrace the proffers of a Saviors love. After 
inishing his studies for the Gospel Ministry, he 
vecame a missionary to Africa, under the 
auspices and appointment of the American 
Board. He rests from his labors, and his works 
do follow him. Now he mingles with the 


from the Sandwich Islands. The Treasurer has 
the happiness to acknowledge the receipt of one 
HUNDRED DoLLaRs from the Native Church un- 
der the pastoral care of the Rev. R. Coan, Hilo, 
on the island of Hawaii, to aid in the work of 
blessing and saving seamen. 

While such a gift from such a source is an 
epistle highly commendatory of this work. it is 
a volume of truthful admonition to the more 
highly favored churches of this land to cast their 
bread also upon the waters. A generation has 
not passed since those Islanders were gross idol- 
aters, and now, behold! the isles bring presents 
to Him who shall have dominion from sea to 
sea, and from the rivers unto the ends of the 
earth. 


the distribution of Bibles and Tracts, and had a 
school of 40 children, and a daily religious 
meeting of the parents and others. In April 
last, his dwelling was blown dowr by a storm, 
and the furniture spoiled. The American Pro- 
testant, for July, has a letter from him dated 16th 
May, announcing that his wife had fallen a vic- 
tim toa second attack of cholera. on the 2d of 
May. Among all the trials he had passed 
through, none had equaled this. He now asks 
that the Committee will find him some other 
place, and provide for his child, so that he may 
be wholly devoted to his work. The whole 
letter is deeply interesting, but we must make an 
extract : 

“ | was alone with my wife and was obliged 


to leave her to go in search of a physician—it 
rained incessantly—the doctor refused to attend 





SELECTIONS. 


1849, 


come to the United States where their advan- 


“shining ones” in the upper kingdom, and joins 
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her, and I applied to another. For two hours 


chief thing I should reckon upon.’ ‘It creates unne- 
cessary expense, considerable inconvenience, and oft- 
en great injustice’ Mr. Humpureys, the lawyer, 
who practices at the Central Criminal Court, confirms 
these opinions. ‘It protects guilty and it injures in- 
nocent parties,’ he says ; ‘it assists compromises and 
it promotes perjury. ‘There are, concurs Mr. Un- 
der Sheriff Wire, ‘moral evils in the system ; there 
is delay ; there is expense; there is loss of time.’ ‘ Its 
tendency is, argues Mr. Bexnocn, who has frequent- 
ly served on grand juries, ‘to disgust men with their 
public duties.’ ‘The time is past when grand juries 
are really of any importance in England.’ ‘The 
mingling of the grand with the petit jury would tend 
greatly to exalt the character and produce general 
confidence in the then general jury of the metropo- 





EmicraTion oF Grris.—Some time ago, a num- 
ber of orphan girls from Ireland were sent out to Syd- 
ney, in New South Wales, in the ship Inchinnan. On 
arrival, the chief mate was arrested on a charge of as- 
saulting several of the girls. On the trial it came 
out that the surgeon, who superintended the compa- 


Companies, which reduction will still leave a large mar- 
gin for seasons of unusual sickness and death among its 
members—preferring to reduce the premiums at once to 
an amount more nearly ree the actual neces- 
sities of the ( ompany, than to adopt the system of pre- 
mium notes, which is attended with many disadvantages. 
The leading features of this Company are— 

1. A guaranty of capital of $50,000, which, together 
with the accumulating premium, is deemed adequate to 
meet every contingency 

2. A reduction in the rates of premium of 25 per cent., 
payable annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, as may be 
preferred. 

. 3. The assured participate annually in the profits. 

4. Insurance may be effected by any married woman 
upon the life of her husband, for her sole use and benefit, 
free from any claims of the representatives of her hus- 
band, or any of his creditors 

5. No personal liability of the members beyond the 
amount of their annual! premium of insurance. 

6. Creditors may insure the lives of their debtors, or 
debtors themselves may insure for the protection of their 
creditors. : 
7. Clergymen, and other persons, whose dependence is 
upon a salary, will find this an excellent way to secure 
their families against want, in case of their : 
A prospectus has been issued (which can be had gratis 
at the office of the Company or any of its agents), ex- 


ness whatever skill and ability he has acquired by wai 
years of experience as a printer and publisher in conn’ 
tion with the periodical press. The associated ge: 
men by whom the work was originally projected, w! 
were the pledged counsellors of its late editor, and by 
whose contributions its intellectual and literary charac 
ter has been chiefly supported, will etill sustain a: 
intimate relation to it in future, three of their numb 
having undertaken the editorial department. [! 
strength will be increased by the addition of new 
borators ; and they expect the continued aid of the sa 
writers, in various parts of the country, who 
assistance heretofore has been so efficient 

It may be allowed to the ers, to say that the 
associated conductors of the New Englander heretofor 
have been, in addition to the late editor, Presid 
Woolsey, and Professors Larned and Porter, of Ya! 
College ; Kev. Dr. Bacon and Kev. Mr. Dutton. of 
Haven; Rey. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford; and Rey \: 
Thompson, of New York, Among the writers whos: 
occasional contributions have given increased value and 
celebrity to the work, and whose continued assis(ance 
will be secured, and some of the best known names i: 
New England and in the Middle and Western “tat 
The general character of the work will continue to b 
what it has been, and what is eufliciently indicated b 
its title. It is not a professional journal in which que 
tions of Biblical learning or of metaphysical theo! 
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Wiley, 161 Broadway, 

A concise system of directions for the efficient 
and successful conduct of schools, intended prim- 
arily for the graduates of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute (who it seems are required by 
law, after leaving the Institute, to discharge fora 
limited period the duty of publie instruction in 
the schools of the State), but fitted to be useful 
to any teacher who will read and ponder it. We 
have rarely met so brief an essay containing so 
Many important suggestions. 

On one point, at least, however, we should dif- 
ter from Mr. Smith :—that of the duty or right of 
the Instructor to dismiss from his school a pupil 
who in any given quarter has reached a not unu- 
sual degree of demerit. There is far too much 
turning away of boys allowed at the present day, 
both in schools and in colleges. It is the easiest 
way for the instructor, doubtless, when a lad 
gives him trouble to get rid of him. But it is 
not the proper way for the lad. That in some 
cases he may be, or may become, so incorrigibly 
bad that it is useless tu try to benefit him further, 
and that to retain him will only be to spread the 
moral disease among his fellows, is no doubt 
true. But these are the exceptions. Asa gene- 
ral rule a pupil may be benefited by being re- 
tained. If the instructor is faithful and vigilant, 
he may be benefited, without even incidental 
detriment to others. He will certainly be injured 
by being sent away—unless of course it be fora 
limited term, to give at once admonition to reform 
and opportunity for it. And an’instructor, who 
has deliberately assumed that office before the 
public, and has offered to undertake the manage- 
ment of boys, and their education in the needful 
branches, has in our judgment no moral right to 
shrink from the difficulties which are incident to 
his vocation. He has no right to say“ Out of 
the number committed to me, I will keep those 
who are manageable and bright, and the rest I 
will ‘remove’ at the earliest opportunity.” His 
business is, to give himself to the training and the 


ny, had resorted to very extraordinary measures of 
discipline to keep order among the girls. One was 
to dress an offender in man’s trousers, and expose her 
ina conspicuous place to the jeers of the crew. An- 
other was, to put a belt around the girls’ waists and 
hoist them up to the yard-arm, The magistrate ap- 
peared horror-struck at the doctor’s cool description 
of his new punishment, and asked the wretch whether 
a girl so slung would not be an indelicate spectacle. 
The doctor replied with the utmost sang /froid, that 
most of the girls would not feel its indelicacy! Is he 
aman? Or ere they not women? The case bears 
in several aspects on the whole scheme of coloniza- 
tion in Australia. 


are scientifically discussed for the use of clorgyme 
students of Divinity. It is not exclusively a jon 
the discussion of religious or ecclesiastical quest) 
holds itself free to treat of every subject that wa 
presumed to be interesting, either speculatively or pi 
tically, to intelligent Christian men; and to = 
in every profession and position, it addresses itsel! 
With the commencement of the volume fur 1819, sow 
changes will be made in the mechanical part of 
which will make it more acceptable to the maj 
readers. The days of publication will be the | 
February, May, August, and November. The py 
three dollars a year. ‘To every subscriber who pays 
advance, the work is sent free of postage 
Communications relating to the business « 
of the work may be addressed to J. B. Carringto 
Haven. Letters relating to the editorial depart Nearly all ou 
may be addressed to “* The Editors of the New | : 
LANDER, care of J. B. Carrington.” some of 
JOHN B. CARRING TE Aur 
New Haven, Dec, 4th, 1849. : 3 
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views, 
she was so severely cramped that she cried out 
constantly from pain. My little infant was un- 
heeded, crying on the floor. I tried to induce 
somebody to take charge of it, but they refused 
unless I would give them money, which I had 
not. My wife preserved her consciousness to 
the last. Mr. M‘Collough being absent from San 
Antonio and she being desirous to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper, I called on the Episcopal 
clergyman; Rev. Mr. Smith. He came, and two 
ladies of the American Committee, Mrs. Turney 
and Miss Trumbull, and we all partook of the 
Holy Sacrament for the last time with my wife. 
From time to time I read some verses from the 
Word of God. Her attention was at first di- 
verted by her child ; but upon reading the eighth 
chapter of Romans, her attention was fixed, and 
she requested me to read it again, and requested 
me to pray that God would give her grace to 
conform to his holy will, and to thank him for 
the assurance that she would be saved through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. 
“T was unable to attend the funeral of my 
wife, for I had an attack of the cholera, and 
was extended on my bed. Mr. Gibbean, a mer- 
chant, had the goodness to call on me, and learn- 
ing I had no money, offered to send a Mexican 
to take care of me; but he left me soon after, 
taking away some of the little I had left. I 
begged the Americans who were left in the city 
to take care of me and my child till I received a 
remittance. Sol have obtained a shelter. More 
than 600 have died of cholera. I feel somewhat 
reéstablished, and I go to visit the sick and ex- 
hort them. I have suspended the meetings 1 
held daily, being too feeble to attend them.” 


WHAT ONE GOOD MAN SAYS ABOUT TOBACCO. 


One of the best and most venerable Congrega- 
tional pastors in England is the Rev. Wittiam 
Jay of Bath. He has been long and favorably 
known in this country not only by the reputa- 
tion of his excellence as a Christian and his elo- 
quence as a preacher, but by the published works 
in which his mind has expressed itself to the de- 
light and edification of thonsands. His “ Me- 
moirs of Cornelius Winter,” with which we were 
familiar more than thirty years ago, is perhaps 
the most fascinating and instructive volume of 
religious biography that can be found in the 
English language. 

We find the following article in the Presbyte- 
rian Treasury—a well filled monthly sheet, pub- 
lished by the “Board of Education” of the (0. 8.) 
Presbyterian Church, and “ sent gratuitously to 
every minister and candidate for the ministry” 
connected with that body, “who wishes to re- 
ceive it.” As smoking is so closely connected 
with the genuine old school orthodoxy, it is not 
surprising that the editor, in introducing such a 
communication to his readers, prefaces it witha 
few wor’s of apology. He says: “Although 
many of our ministers use tobacco in various 
forms, we have no doubt that they will read with 
interest the views of this distinguished man on 
this subject. His language is somewhat harsh.” 
To our sense the language used by the venerable 
Jay is not “harsh” at all, but smooth and gentle 
as any right-minded man covld well use in rela- 
tion to such a subject. We trust the editor him- 
self, who is an excellent friend of ours, does not 
use tobacco in any of the “various forms” refer- 
red to. If he does, any language of truth and 
soberness, though proceeding from lips of gentle- 
viess and love, will seem harsh to him. 

SMOKING. 

In the “ Memoirs of Cornelius Winter,” when 
first published, Mr. Jay introduced the following 
sentence. 


in celebrating the songs of Redemption with the 
ransomed of every kindred and people and 
tongue from under the whole heaven, sweetly 
experiencing the fruition of his faith and hope 
in the infinite fullness of a Savior’s love. 

The name of George Champion is in atffec- 
Uionate and cherished remembrance with the 
friends of Missions to Africa. 

July 29th, 1849. kh. 


tages are more available than they can be in 
any British colony, made or to be made. Mr. 
Buckingham’s plans for Ireland contemplate a 
retention of the present system of land tenures, 
with a prohibition of any farming lease of less 
than 100 acres—which is wrong; there can be 
no cure for Ireland without the extinction of the 
whole race of proprietors, and the substitution of 
freehold titles in the hands of the cultivators. 
Add the Bible, Free Schools, and a Free Church, 
and Ireland is ready to begin to work out her 
own redemption. 
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FROM A PASTOR IN VACATION. 


Sauispory, Conn., Aucust, 1849. 
The wise counsels of the editor who enforced 
upon the churches the necessity of affording phy- 
sical and mental relief to their ministers, were 
somewhat compromised by his subsequent ac- 
knowledgment of an inability to enjoy the re- 
pose which he recommended. Perhapsit may be 
profitable to your readers to hear from one who 
can practice as well as preach, and appreciates in 
his own experience the gratification of rest from 
toil and anxiety, in the quiet of a country village. 
THE JOURNEY. 

The jar and clang of the railroad train is am- 
ply compensated to a man who happeias to be 
blessed with children that must be conveyed some 
hundred miles by land carriage, in the fact that the 
whole concern is esteemed by the babies as a 
mammoth toy, combining’ the rattles, wlaistle, 
hobby-horse and baby-jumper. The little one 
stretched on the cushion or dancing in the nurse”s 
arms, crowed as cheerily as though breaking a 
looking-glass at home, or employed in some other 
feat of arrant mischief. Certainly this article of 
infantile ware has derived the most advantage 
from the improvement in the method of transpor- 
tation. 

But the Housatonic railroad has higher claims 
to regard in the lovely scenery through which it 
whirls the traveler. The eye is delighted by a 
moving diorama of landscapes, where forest and 
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Prize Essays on Juventte Depravity.—For 

the prize of £100 offered for the best essay on 
this important subject there were no less than 
fifty-two competitors. The committee, Rev. Dr. 
Vaughan, John Harris, and James Sherman, 
awarded the premium to Rev. Henry Worsley, 
M. A., Rector of Wooton, Suffolk, and the 
press approves thedecision. Mr. Worsley opens 
with a copious statistical view of the subject; 
then adverts to the altered condition of laborers 
since the rise of manufactures, the non-residence 
of the gentry in agricultural districts, the change 
in the habits of farmers in regard to the boarding 
of their laborers ; the effects of all which causes 
in the demoralization of the laboring classes, and 
especially of their children, he discusses fully. 
For remedies, he explains the failure of previous 
schemes of reformation, and especially dwells on 
the importance of general education, and the remo- 
val of intemperance, which he terms the “ prime 
mover,” the “monster cause” of all the other 
evils. 

“Tt is deeply to be regretted, that those in au- 
thoritative posts have not come forward to guide 
public opinion on this topic, and afford a self- 
denying example, which many would be ready 
to follow. Instruction is, indeed, a mighty lever. 
but until the way is cleared, it cannot be brought 
into real contact with the body which it is intend- 
ed to elevate. The power of Christianity, the 
Spirit of the Lord God, can alone convert the 


Lonxpon Poverty.—Lord Ashley, in his speech on 
the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders, July 24, men- 
tioned that the majority of the poor women who 
availed themselves of the public work-houses, brought 
only six or seven articles each as the whole family 
stock. And in numberless cases the persons employ- 
ed at the work-houses were fain to lend these poor 
women a gown to wear while they washed their only 
garment, in which they had come. 
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Ambrose L. Jordan, Chairman Lecal Board fe tse Winn 2 
siti liaise. hihi Nineveh and its Remains. 

With an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christian 
of Kurdistan and the Yezidis, or Devil Worshipper 
and an inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the ance 


MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
William N. Blakeman, M.D., 193 Bleecker Street. 
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By Austen Henny Layarp, Ese., V0.1 
ITH an Introductory Letter, by Rey. Edward 
inson, D.D., author of “ Biblical Reeearc! a 
Palestine,” &e. In 2 vols., with about 100 jlustra ion 4 “T wish, bel 
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given to Bard & Brothers, at the late Fair of the Massa- * Taking this only as a book of travele, we ha dhs 
chusetts Charitable Mecuanicai Association, at Bostow, | none for a long time more interesting aud the | order 
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Ratrroap Speep.—In a late English publication Bute & BROTHERS, manufacturers of DIAMOND 


it is said that an engine which is sufficient to draw a 
given load 15 miles an hour, can only draw half the 
weight 30 miles an hour. An engine which will draw 
250 tons ten miles an hour, can draw only 28 tons 30 
miles an hour. This shows the great saving of slow 
speed, and the necessity of high fares to pay for rapid 
driving. 
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A Greek Cuvurcu.—A building in London-wall has UNIVERSAL ARLAS: 


just been erected for the solemnization 4 Fed “2 
ship, according to the rites of the Greek Church. it seit : 
is a pace. any with considerable pomp, early ir Ce a Anite 
August. The design of the building is of the Corin-| Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republies of 
thian order. This is the first Greek church erected in THE WORLD. 
the United Kingdom. With @ Special Map of Fach of the United States, Plans of 
Cities, &e , 
COMPREHENDED IN SEVENTY-FIVE SHEETS, AND FORMING 


Tae Brsnor or Lonpon has caused a notice to 

be given that he has deputed the Bishop of Guiana phony 

(the Rev. Dr. Austin), to hold a confirmation at Bonn, . 

on the Rhine, in August; and (these being libersl| Out Gundred oud Sroenteen Wags, 

times) notified that no limit as to age wi put, 

provided the children can answer satisfactorily — PLANS, AND SECTIONS, 

Churc: in order to bring this valuable and com; ehensive Arias 
more generally within the reach of the public. the price has 
been reduced from FOURTEEN to TEN DOLLARS. 


hand State Gazette. 
The Plates, (costing more than Ten Thousand Dollars) 
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George Pearson. 


This is the name of a young man belonging to 
Portland, Maine, who was one of the crew of the 
bark Charles Bartlett, and perished when that un- 
fortunate vessel was run down at sea by the 
steamer Europa. The Zion's Advocate gives the 
following sketch of the lost youth : 

“His afflicted parents are worthy members of 
the Free-street church in this city, the Sabbath- 
school of which he attended for many years, and 
of the choir of which he was a member at the time 
of his going to sea. He was an amiable and up- 
right young man, strongly attached to friends 


suppl vj 
\ Of our Cons 
“ We repeat that there has been no suct tu Wer 
any modern book of travels. Park is not braveror: 
adventurous, Burkhardt is not more trathfal 
not more gay or picturesque than the hero of the | 
before us.”—London Examiner 
“ This is, we think, the most extraordinary wor} 
the present age, whether with reference to the wond 
discoveries it describes, its remarkable verificatio of « 
early biblical history, or of the talent, eoura 
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culture of those whom he receives ; with the best 
and most patient exertion of his best faculties to 
try and make them what they should be. And 
he ought to feel at liberty to throw them off, only 
when they are clearly demonstrated to be not ed- 
ucable. The facility with which teachers and 
iaculties sometimes thrust aside a youth who 
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eart; the Sun of Righteousness must rise upon 
us in his brightness; but there is a cloud over 
the dwelling of the drunkard’s household,—a 
thick cloud which moves not night or day. 
“If the character of our vice andcrime is such, 
that only one remedy can penetrate to its root, 
his amendatory measure to be kept in 
e back ground? Can it be that prelates of 


meadow, mountain and water, change places with 





the rapidity of the kaleidoscope. 

Upon reaching a bend in the river you look for 
miles down the stream racing between green 
walls as if in rivalry of the swift engine, and the 
next moment you dash into the broad shadow of 


Mr. Winter “was peculiarly attentive to the 
behavior and manners of his young men. It 
was an object with him to teach them how to 
appear in the parlor as well as in the pulpit. 

e did not think it unnecessary to guard them 
against superfluous wants and unseemly cus- 
toms—against the sottish and offensive habit of 


and home, and highly esteemed by all who knew 
him. But notwithstanding all this, a strange in- 
fatuation drove him forth to encounter the perils 
of the deep and find a grave in its fathomless bo- 
som. In vain did his parents kindly remonstrate, 
and his employers, Messrs. Smith & Robinson of 
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this city, seek to retain him in their store by as- 
surances of their confidence and a liberal offer of 
increased compensation. Nothing would satisfy 
him but making at least one voyage, with the in- 
timation that he might then return and devote 
himself contentedly to the vocation for which he 
had been designed. But ‘man knoweth not his 
time : as the fishes that are taken in an evil net, 
and as the birds are caught in the snare, so are 
the sons of men snared in an evil time when it 
falleth suddenly upon them.’ 

“The sudden death of this youth, under cir- 
cumstances so painful, should remind others, es- 
pecially young sailors, of the importance of seek- 
ing the Lord, and preparing themselves by a life 
of faith for the same fearful contingencies. I* i 
should operate also to make parents, pastors, and | conductor will not have labored in vain. The highly 
Sabbath-school teachers faithful in their efforts | virtuous tone of its reading pew, pf ayermte = 
for the conversion of those who may be unex. of, haambsishment, the tril ute rr) 
pectedly removed from under their influence, and | strongly to recommend it to the patronage of every fam- 
without a moment’s warning %e called into eter- | ily in the land. CARLOS COOLIDGE. 
nity. To all it addresses the exhortation, ‘ What indsor, Vt., May 17, 1249. 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ ” 
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isi Sando A few efficient and resporsible Men wanted to canvass 

Spread of the English Language and Literature for the Wreath Sone now! 9p i cane ogee 

One of the Baptist missionaries to the Chero- | work. Fifficient men can make good wages, and will 

kees says: “Nearly if not quite one-half of the | coin more gold than the majority of the bear - o 4 

Cherokees can speak the English language ; and | venturers. 

the number is so rapidly increasing that in my 
opinion the time is not far distant when the na- 

tive tongue will be obsolete. There are now 
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smoking—against giving trouble where they 
happened to lodge—against the use of spirituous 
liquors—and against fondness for delicacies !” 

In his new edition, Mr. Jay has appended a 
note, which is of so much wider application in 
ithis country than even in Britain, that I send it 
:4s a high recommendation of Mr. Jay’s entire 
volume. 

Smoxinc.—Here the author has been not 
sjightly censured by some of his bethren. One 
very renowned smoker said his language near] 
approached to blasphemy—expressing withal his 
wonder that Milton, in speaking of the produc- 
tions of Eden, had never mentioned the noblest 
of them all, the tobacco-plant! There have 
been some to whom perhaps few things would 
be deemed so paradisaical as that stupid luxury. 

The author, however, does not renounce or 
soften his expressions. His opinion has been 
confirmed and strengthened by the observation 
of many years; and he cannot but lament that 
no physical or civil consideration, and no mo- 
tive derived from usefulness or decorum, can in- 
duce many preachers to avoid or break off this 
exceptional habit. 

He called it a “sottish practice.” Is it not so 
in its appearance * fume? smell! and immoral! 
associations in the mind of the observer ? 
Does it not hint almost inevitably the pot-house, 
and the low and sailorly fellowship there? Let 


Massachusetts 8. 8. Society the past Year. 
Roston, May 28, 1849. 
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a@ mountain, at whose base the waters have 
stopped to breathe in a quiet pool, whose still- 
ness is shocked by ‘the hiss and jangle of the hot 
and dusty train as it flies on, regardless of deco- 
rum in its intrusion and departure. We were 
borne speedily through this beanty to Falls 
Village, when we were suddenly ejected from the 
cars on learning that the stage for Salisbury had 
changed its place of departure from Canaan to 
this station. We alighted in amass upon the 
platform, and after the train had swept away, our 
party gathered to count parcels, and to our sur- 
prise only one trunk was wanting, which, unfortu- 
nately, belonged to an elderly lady to whom the 
brass check, even with the asssurance that all 
was safe, was no equivalent for the baggage. 
However, we mounted the covered wagon, to 
the delight of the children, who had begun to 
tire of their new plaything, and as we had but 
four miles to journey in this conveyance, we 
started in good spirits. We were rattled down 
the steep pitch to the river bank, though not so 
harshly as in that springless cart w*hich conveyed 
you and one of us over the same stones two 
months ago. We crossed the sha king bridge in 
safety, and began to climb the steep hill-side, 
whose forest contrasted strangely with the rude 
telegraph posts that sustained the swinging wire 
which forms the pathway for tlae lightning when 
man employs it as his messenger. Who could 
need this enough in so thinly p opulated a region to 
pay the expense of its const ruction was a mys- 
tery, until a countryman in formed us that it in- 
creased the travel along the road and saved the 
guideposts. 

But most uncouth and o'at of place those awk- 
ward poles appeared, standing beside the leaf- 


worth, of ability, of unquestioned piety, are 
too studious of their own comforts to sacrifice 
them on the altar of the public weal? Shall 
souls perish, that self may be indulged? Can 
it be that ministers of religion are unwilling to 
afford their own example to alleviate our na- 
tional distress, and burst the fetters, which hold 
our people enthralled in the galling tyranny of 
an ensnaring habit? The energetic Paul aver- 
red, ‘It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to drink 
wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother stum- 
bleth ; why, then, are the ardor and self-denial 
of Paul wanting to those who are his succes- 
sors in the same holv office * 
“Ts the empty charge of singularity to be 
dreaded, if a pernicious custom be disused, by 
which countless souls are lost for ever *” 
Among the statistical facts given is the extent 
and power of the profligate press. Mr. M’Creein 
his lecture on Juvenile Crime in Norwich, says 
that the total yearly issue of demoralizing publi- 
cations in England is twenty-nine millions of 
copies, more by five and a half millions than the 
issues of the Tract and Bible Societies and the 
seventy religious Magazines. 
The adjudicators of the prize recommended a 
second premium to the work of Rev. Thomas 
Beggs, late secretary of the Health of Towns 
Association, and Jong known asa zealous labor- 
er in the cause of temperance. He rightly con- 
siders that no remedy can by of any avail, which 
does not include the disuse of all intoxicating 
drink, and that therefore the first duty of every 
philanthopist and Christian is to take the lead by 
example in the cause of Total Abstinence. “We 
must not only war against intemperance, but 
against strong drink.” That is the root of the 
matter. We hope these appeals, and the terrible 
increase of the evil, will at length reach the 
hearts of the influential classes in England, and 
lead to a regenerative movement in this respect, 

Matlack. New York: which is greatly needed. 

5 Spruce-st, 1849. “The appeal is made to the moral and reli- 
‘There is no reason we believe to doubt the 'gious, because their influence is all powerful 
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est Artists in our country. The twelve Nos. make a 
beautiful volume of more than 400 pages, all original 
Articles, from the pens of our best writers—written ex- 
pressly for this work. $i a year. 


has talent and fine temper, but who does not fit 
himself at once to their regulations—is oftentimes 
the result of sheer laziness on their part, and 
ought to be rebuked. If they were equal to 
their calling they would keep the young man 
within their influence, and discipline his powers, 
and call out his enthusiasms toward themselves 
and toward his own life-work, and make a MAN 
of him. In a physician or a clergyman, such 
shrinking from responsibility, and such declina- 
ture of appropriate labor would be hooted-at. It 
should never be encouraged in the teacher of 
youth 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

GOVERNOR COOLIDGE, of Vt. 

| have derived much pleasure from the perusal of the 
Ladies’ Wreath, edited by Mrs. 8. T Martyn, and pub- 
lished in the city of New York. Myt.camination of the 
work has led me to regard it as eminently calculated to 
create a pure taste, and fix sound moral and religious 
inciples in all who shal! habitually read it. If it be 
found. as | think it will, supplanting the various periodi- 
cal and occasional publications that, by their sickly sen- 
timentality, now enervate the minds and corrupt the 
hearts of tens of thousands in our country, and stimulate 
vicious propensities to early budding, the accomplished 
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Butieri~n or rue American Art Union. 
August, 1849. 


This number of the monthly issue of the Art 
Union. contains various Editorial Notices of Art 
and Artists, an extended and able paper on 
Sculpture by Charles Locke Eastlake, R. A., 
now for the first time republished here, anda 
Catalogue of 200 paintings already purchased 
for distribution among the members of the Union 
in December next, The total number of sub- 
scribers for the present year, to. July 3lst, is 
2214. Last year at the same time it was only 
1152. The managers have recently purchased 
the lot of ground on Mercer-street, adjoining 
their present location, and a building is in pro- 
gress of erection there which will include a 
Gallery eighty-four feet long by twenty-four in 
width, This, added to their present Room, will 
make a Gallery unsurpassed certainly by any 

_ similar one in the country. 

Where the funds for this building come from, 

we are not informed, 
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vThe Board of Trustees have elected Mr. JOSIAH 
CLARK, now at the head of Leicester Academy, as 
Principal, in place of Mr. Luther Wright, resigned. Mr. 
Clark will enter upon his duties at the commencement of 
the Fall Term. 

Six other male teachers are appointed who are abun- 
dantly qualified for their respective ts 
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A ptress of experience and ability will preside 
over the Female Department, and will give instruction in 
French, and in other branches. Thorough instruction 
will be the year, to elementary and 
vanced classes in vocal music. Also lessons upon the Pi- 


ano Forte, by a teacher. 

Drewing zoel Feamaasiie will also be taught each 
term. 

In the Fall and Winter terms, there will be a course of 
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